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The statues of Constantinople have been the subject of many studies 2 . They 
offer various approaches and stress various Byzantine interpretations of 
statues: how they were perceived and what they symbolized; how they were 
re-evaluated in the context of different historical and cultural expressions; how 
they nourished the imagination of the common people as well as of Byzantine 
intellectuals. 

In the present study I will attempt to reframe old questions regarding the 
Byzantine perceptions of statues and devise new ones from the point of view 
of two selected texts written in high style. My focus will be the literary 
descriptions, ekphraseis, of statues of Christodorus of Koptos and Nicetas 
Choniates. Direct attention will be paid to the vocabulary and style, the 
literary conventions used, and the historical themes which are interwined with 
the statues of Constantinople. I am not concerned with the identification of 
specific statues and their location. I am concerned only with the statues’ 
symbolism. 

References to the Greco-Roman past are necessary in order to discern what 
was new in Byzantium or how the old tradition was reshaped.In this respect 
strict chronological classification of the themes and of perceptions of statues 
does not offer great assistance in the investigation of most of the aspects of the 
subject. For example, the belief in the prophetic or supernatural power of the 
statues is attested already in the early Byzantine period and sometimes even 

L Philostratus the Younger, Imagines, Prooemium. 6. 

2. R. M. Dawkins, “Ancient Statues in Mediaeval Constantinople”, Folk-Lore. Transactions of 
the Folk-Lore Society 35/3 (1924) 209-248; C Mango, “Antique Statuary and the Byzantine 
Beholder”, OOP 17 (1963) 55-75; R. Stupperich, “Das Stamenprogramm in den Zeuxippos- 
Thermen. Oberlegungen zur Beschreibung durch Christodoros von Koptos” IstMitt 32 (1982) 2IQ- 
235; A. Cameron and L Herrin, Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The Parastaseis Symo- 
moi Chronikai, Introduction, Translation and Commentary, Leiden 1984; G. Dagron, Constantinople 
imagma ire. Etudes surle recueii des "Patna", Paris 1984; A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria 
Konstantinupoleos, Bonn 1988; 5, Guberti Bassett, “The Antiquities in the Hippodrome of Con¬ 
stantinople”, DOF 45 (1991) 87-96; idem, “Historiae Gustos, Sculpture and Tradition in the Baths of 
Zeuxippos”, AJA LQO (1996) 491-506- 
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earlier in the pagan tradition. It is hoped that the focus on the links between 
Christian and pagan spirituality with reference to the supernatural power of 
the statues will offer a new perspective in the discussion, as it has been shaped 
by earlier scholarly works, in particular that of C. Mango. In this study what 
will become apparent is that the old themes are reshaped in the works of the 
two selected authors, Christodorus of Koptos and Nicetas Choniates, separated 
by several centuries, but they were used by each author for a different aim in 
response to the historical conditions of the time. Thus periodization will be 
useful only because it offers a framework with which the study will be 
articulated and evolution and change will be explained. 

The major issues which will be addressed are the following: 

I. The historical memory of Constantinople embodied in the statues and the 
historical message conveyed in the poem of Christodorus of Koptos. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on the vocabulary of esthetics and the conventions of 
the genre. 

II. The development of interest in the “mirabilia” and the miraculous 
power of the statues; the evolution from the "rational” to the “marvelous” in 
the medieval sense of the word. This symbolically charged approach defines a 
new esthetic. An analysis of the tradition of the statues’ miraculous power will 
be needed in order to understand the cultural background of Choniates’ De 
Signis. 

III. The lament of the statues by Nicetas Choniates: the vocabulary of 
power and the historical message re-invented. 


I. The ekphrasis of the statues in the Baths ofZeuxippus 

The emperor Constantine enlarged and renovated the Severan Baths of 
Zeuxippus, located near the Great Palace and by the Hippodrome. He 
decorated them with a collection of antique statuary in 330 on the occasion of 
the inauguration of Constantinople. The collection contained eighty-one 
statues, known from a poetic ekphrasis of Christodorus of Koptos, ' Excppaaig 
tmv aycdpaiwv xmv Eig to bnpoatov yupvaaiov totj EJUxaJtoTjpevotJ Zeu|tJt- 
Jtou 3 . The statues of gods, a total of thirteen, represented nine divinities 4 . The 


3. Anth. Gr. II (ed. H. Beckby, Munich 1957, vol, I; the English translation from the ed. Loeb by 
W. R. Paton will be used). Cf. A. Cameron, “Wandering Poets: A Literary Movement in Byzantine 
Egypt”. Historic 14 (1965) 470-509; F. Baumgarten, De Christodoro Poets Thebano. Bonn 1881; T. 
Viljamaa, Studies in Greek Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period Helsinki 1968 29-31 
56 IT. 

4. Amymone with Poseidon (vv. 61-68), three statues of Apollo (vv. 72-77, 266-270, 283-287) 
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group of mythological heroes was the largest, the majority of which was 
related to the Trojan cycle 5 . There were also portraits of famous Greek and 
Roman political figures 6 and philosophers 7 , and numerous portraits of poets 
and historians 8 . There was also a statue of a Wrestler (vv. 228-240). More 
statues were added later, as that of a doctor, the chief physician of the capital, 
a certain Jacob nicknamed “the Cooler” dedicated in 467 9 . The collection 
included pieces of original classical Greek statues as indicated by the fragment 
of a colossal head discovered in the excavations 10 . There were also Roman 


and Aphrodite (vv. 78-81, 99-101, 288-290), Hermapbroditus (102-107), Heracles (136-138), Auge 
(vv. 138-143), Hermes (w. 297-302), Artemis (vv. 306-3 LQ). 

5. Deiphobos (vv. 1-12), Calchas (w. 52-55), Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, (vv. 56-60), Chryses 
(vv. 86-91), Aeneas (w, 143-147), Creusa (vv. 148-154), Helenus (w. 155-159), Andromache (vv. 
160-164), Menelaus (w. 165-167), Helen (vv. 168-170), Odysseus (vv. L7L-175), Hecuba (vv, 175- 
188), Cassandra (w, 189491), Pyrrhus (vv, 192-194), Polyxena (w. 195-208), Locrian Ajax (vv. 
209-214), Oenone (vv, 215-218), Paris (vv. 219-221), Dares and Entellus (vv. 222-227), related lo 
the Trojan war by Virgil, Charidemus (vv. 241-242), Fanthous (vv, 246-247), Thymoetes (w. 248- 
250), Lamp on (vv. 251-255), Clytius (w. 254-255), Telemonian Ajax (w, 271-276), Sarpedon (vv. 
277-282), Achilles (vv. 291-296). Other heroes were also represented: Amphiaraus (vv. 259-262) 
and his son the seer Alcmaion (vv. 393-397), Aglaus (vv, 263-265), Melampous (vv. 243-245), 
Amphitryon (vv. 367-371), Folyeidus (vv. 4044). 

6 . Aicibiades (vv r 82-85), Julius Caesar (vv. 92-96), Pericles (vv. 117-120), and Pompey (vv r 
398406), consul of the East in SOL 

7. Aristotle (w, 16-22), Falaephatus (vv. 36-37), Anaximenes (vv. 50-51), Plato (vv. 97-98). 
Pythagoras (vv. 120-124), Democritus (vv. 131-135), Pherecydes (vv. 351-353), Heraclitus (vv. 
354-356). In the remaining statuary from Roman baths the philosophers are poorly represented: only 
three are listed in the list compiled by H. Manderscheid, Die Skulpturcnausstattung der 
kaiserzeitlichen Thermenanlagen, Berlin 1981, Figs. 162, 185, 327; M. Marvin, "Freestanding Scul¬ 
ptures from the Baths of Caracalla", AJA 87 (1983) 378. However, there are some examples of 
particular interest from the early Byzantine period. The baths behind the northern colonnade of the 
Embolos in Ephesos were restored by the Christian lady Scholasticia in the end of the fourth 
century. The surviving portraits which decorated the baths are identified as Socrates, the poet 
Menander and a sixth-century dignitary: A. Bammer, R. Fleischer, D, Knibbe, Fiihrer durch das 
archaeologische Museum von Selguk-Ephesos, Vienna 1974, 13, 68, 83 ff. Also in Miletus in the 
early sixth century the Christian lawyer and historian Hesychius reconstructed a public bath 
decorated with statues of muses and gods, including two Aphrodites. The statues were ancient but 
they were maintained by Hesychius: Staatliehe Museen zu Berlin, Milet, 1/9, Berlin 1928, 168 ff. 

8 . Aeschines (vv. 13-16), Demosthenes (w. 23-31), Euripides (w. 32-35), Hesiod (vv. 38-40), 
Simonides (vv. 44-49), Sappho (vv. 69-71), Erinna (vv. 108-110), Terpander (vv. 111-116), 
Stesichorus (vv. 125-330), Isocrates (vv. 256-258), Apuleius (w. 303-305), Homer (vv. 311-350), 
Cratinus (vv. 357-360), Menander (vv. 361-366), Thucydides (vv. 372-376), Herodotus (vv, 377- 
381), Pindar (w. 382-387), Xenophon (vv. 388-392), Homer of Byzantium (vv. 407-413), Virgil (vv, 
414416), In the list of statues from Roman baths compiled by Manderscheid, Skulpturenaus- 
stattung, only Sappho (Fig. 147) is listed and this without certainty. 

9. Chronicon Paschale, ed, L. DindoFf, Bonn 1832,1,595 B. 

10, Cf. S. Cass on, D. Talbot Rice and D, F. Hudson, Second Report upon the Excavations Carried 
out in and near the Hippodrome of Constantinople in 1923, London 1929,4142, Figs. 48-49. 
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statues, such as those of Julius Caesar and Virgil, and copies of original Greek 
statues, such as the SandaJbinder (vv. 297-302), the type of the Melian Aphro¬ 
dite (w. 78-81), and Achilles in the posture of Doryphoros (vv. 292-296) 11 . 
Such copies are known from various sites in the Roman Empire; they were 
reproduced in great numbers beginning in the Hellenistic period. 

During the Nika revolt the Baths were destroyed by fire, but they were 
rebuilt by Justinian 12 . The Baths are mentioned as functioning in 713 13 and 
later were used for other purposes 14 . In the excavations early this century two 
statue bases with inscriptions were discovered, one of Hecuba and the other of 
Aeschines 15 . 

Scholars looked for a programmatic coherence in the collection of statues in 
the Baths of Zeuxippus. R. Stupperich suggested that the central theme of the 
collection was the Trojan war and that the intention of the collection was 
symbolically to represent Constantinople as New Troy 16 . Sarah Guberti Bas¬ 
sett suggested that the program expressed Constantine’s image of his new 
capital: through the ancient culture, myths and religion, intellectual achieve¬ 
ments and history, Constantinople was linked with the Greco-Roman past. 
While traditionally the Roman baths exhibited portraits of important figures of 
the city, local benefactors and renowned citizens, in the Baths Of Zeuxippus 
the portraits depicted predominantly ancient Greek historical figures and 
literati. The connection with the ancient Greek and Roman past was obvious. 
The collection suggested continuity with the culture which would give dignity 
and prestige to the new foundation 17 . The two interpretations are not mutually 
exclusive 18 . It seems that the collection did not express, a single idea, but 
interweaving themes. It provided exemplars of human values shown through 
the medium of myth but not exclusively; it offered images of cultural esthetic; 
it underlined the heroic character of all represented figures, in particular the 
heroes are praised as a holy race (bpckov Leqov yevo^: v. 89). 

The collection of the Baths of Zeuxippus continued an established Roman 


11 . Cf. Guberti Bassett, ^Zeuxippos”, 496-500. 

12. Procopius, Bell Pers. Lxxiv. 9; Buildings 1x3. 

13. Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1S83-85, 383.9. 

14. CL W. Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographic Istanbul Tlibingen 1977,5 L 

15. Ca$son t Talbot Rice and Hudson, Second Report upon the Excavations, 18-21. O', also C. 
Mango, The Brazen House: A Study of the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople, 
Copenhagen 1959, 37-41; R. Guilland, “Etudes sur la topographic de Byzance, Les Thermes de 
Zeuxippe”, JOB 15 (1966) 261 -271. 

16. Stupperich, "Zeuxippos”, 232-235. 

17. Guberti Bassett, "Zeuxippos'\ 505-506. 

IS. CF. also the remarks of J. Delaine, "Recent research on Roman baths” JRA I (1988) 26. 
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tradition of imperial or municipal bathing establishments 19 . In order to 
evaluate the collection in the Baths of Zeuxippus it is important to remember 
that Roman baths as well as the Baths of Zeuxippus were assigned various 
other functions apart from bathing. The earlier Roman baths contained 
libraries; the baths of Zeuxippus were also used as a hall for public debates 20 
and court proceedings 21 . Therefore, it becomes clear that the statues were not 
meant to be viewed only by the bathers, but also by state dignitaries con¬ 
ducting state business in its halls. In the context of the new capital the 
collection of statues in the Baths of Zeuxippus maintained a Roman tradition, 
thus conveying a message of continuity with the Greco-Roman historical, 
political and cultural past. One is left with the impression that the vision of 
Constantinople was that of present and future glory modelled after the Greco- 
Roman political and cultural tradition. 

It has been suggested that the poetic ekphrasis of Christodorus of Koptos is 
preserved incomplete; a proemion and a conclusion appear to be missing 22 . It 
is possible that descriptions of more statues were originally included in the 
poem 23 . The epigrams have different length: they range from two lines up to 
thirty-nine lines, the lengthiest being dedicated to Homer. Most of the 
epigrams are dedicated to single figures, but some to pairs. The poem looks 
more like a series of ecphrastic epigrams, but it appears that it was treated by 
the Byzantines who compiled anthologies as one ekphrasis 24 . 

Christodorus attempts and succeeds in explaining how and why the viewer 
was attracted by each of the statues, in poetic language. He is less interested 
in describing the physical characteristics of the statues. Instead he focusses on 
the emotional experience and the intellectual activity of the represented 
figures. It is the inner life, the moral qualities and the intellectual achieve¬ 
ments, rather than the exterior form that attracts the poet’s attention. There¬ 
fore, in the ekphrasis each statue represented an intellectual prototype and/or 
esthetic satisfaction. It is well established that in early Byzantine literature 
and art ancient myths were used to express moral prototypes, while with an 
artful re-evaluation and elaboration of the ancient myths, the pagan religion 
was deprived of its immoral aspects 25 . 

19. CF. Manderscheid, “Skulpmrenausstattung”; Marvin, “Sculptures”, 347*334. 

20. Socrates. Histori a Ecclesiastic# 2.9, 

21. There took place the trial of Isocactus who was accused of paganism during the reign of Leo 
b Chronicon Paschale, 596 (a. 467); Malalas, 370; Theophanes, 115, 

22. Guberti Bassett, “Zeuxippos”, 495, 

23. The Palatine manuscript omits vv. 61-64,222-224,330. 

24 . A, Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Pianudes, Oxford 1993, 147, 

25. Cf. W. Liebeschuerz, “Pagan Mythology in the Christian Empire”, International Journal of 
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In his description Christodorus uses familiar techniques appropriate to the 
genre of ekphrasis 26 . Predominant is the topos of imitation of nature by the 
artist, repeated in numerous variations. The statues are praised for their 
superb realism: they were so perfect that they almost moved {the statue of 
Homer, for example, seemed alive) 27 ; the qualities of each one of the 
portrayed persons were so well depicted that they appear as being about to 
act. For example, the statue of the seer Deiphobus, first in the poem: 

and his furious hand was even on the point of transpiercing his 
adversary, but the nature of the brass would not let it serve his rage” 
(vv. 10-12). 

the statue of Aristotle: 

"... not even in the voiceless bronze was his mind idle, but he was like 
one deliberating,..” (vv. 18-19). 

the statue of Demosthenes: 

“Fain would he have let escape in his anger the torrent of his speech, 
endowing his dumb statue with voice, but Art kept him fettered under 
the seal of her brazen silence" (vv. 29-31). 

that of Hesiod: 

“Hesiod of Ascra seemed to be calling to the mountain Muses, and in 
his divine fury he did violence to the bronze by his longing to utter his 
inspired verse. And near him stood another prophet, Polyidus, crowned 
with the laurel of Phoebus, eager to break into prophetic song, but 
restrained by the gagging fetter of the artist” (vv. 38-44). 

The idea that the movement, the emotions or intellectual action of the 
represented individual was restrained by the bronze or stone or the art of the 
artist is repeated with variations. Christodorus follows the established 
tradition of the genre. In his Imagines Philostratus the Elder could smell the 


the Classical Tradition 2 (1995) 193-208. 

26. On the influence of rhetoric on poetry cf. Viljamaa. Greek Encomiastic Poetry, esp. 10 ff„ 70 
ft.; on the use of rhetorical techniques in ecclesiastical hymns cf. V. Limberis, Divine Heiress. The 
Virgin Mary and the creation of Christian Constantinople, London and New York 1994,85-97. 

27. Iprppuva xahtm "Opnooc t&sixvuEv: v. 311. 
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fragrance of the painted flowers 28 , could hear the music of the painted flute 20 , 
the words of the represented figures 30 , could catch the blood of a wounded 
painted figure 31 . Philostratus the Younger made a further step by stressing 
that the art of painting reveals the inner life of the represented individuals 32 . 
The realism of the art object has become a commonplace and in it we 
recognize the extension of the tradition that J. J. Pollitt has called “popular 
criticism” of Antiquity 33 , Descriptions stressing the realism of art also have 
been identified as a means for expressing “emotional vividness” and arousing 
an emotional response in the listeners or readers. The spiritual content of the 
art was conveyed by a spiritual and emotional response to it. This was 
achieved through the literary means of the ekphrasis 34 . The teachers of 
rhetoric were advising the writers of ekphraseis to elaborate on the emotions 
of the individuals depicted in painting or represented in statues. Nicolaus of 


28.1.2.4: “and assert that they are painted fragrance and all"- 1.6.1: “Do you catcli aught of the 
fragrance hovering over the garden, or are your senses dull? But listen carefully; for along with my 
description of the garden the fragrance of the apples also will come to you" (transl. A. Fairbanks, ed. 
Loeb). 

29.1.2,5: “Do you not hear the castanets and the flute's shrill note and the disorderly singing?”; 
1,6.2; “Their (of the Cupids) wings, dark blue and purple and in some cases golden, all but beat the 
very air and make harmonious music", 

30. IL5.5: “If we care to listen attentively, perhaps it will speak in Greek”. Cf. also Callistratus, 
Descriptions 1.5 (transl. A. Fairbanks, ed. Loeb). 

31. 1-4.4; “Let us catch the blood, my boy, holding under it a fold of our garments; for it is 
flowing out, and the soul is already about to take its leave, and in a moment you will hear its 
gibbering cry", also L23.2. Cf. also Callistratus, Descriptions 8.2: “for though it was really bronze, it 
nevertheless blushed, and though it had no part in life, it sought to show the appearance of life and 
would yield to the very finger-tip if you touched it, for though it was really compact bronze, it was 
so softened into flesh by art that it shrank from the contact of the hand”; IL2: “Though not 
endowed with breath, it yet began to breathe”; i 1.4: ‘Though it was motionless, this youth seemed 
to possess the power to move and to be making ready to dance”. 

32. Imagines, Prooemium.3: “For he who is to be a true master of the art must have a good 
knowledge of human nature, he must be able to discern the signs of men T s character even when they 
are silent, and what is revealed in the state of the cheeks and the expression of the eyes and the 
character of the eyebrows and, to put the matter briefly, whatever has to do with the mind. If 
proficient in these matters he will grasp every trait and his hand will successfully interpret the 
individual story of each person - that a man is insane* perhaps, or angry, or thoughtful, or happy, or 
impulsive* or in love, and, in a word, will paint in each case the appropriate traits" (transl. A. 
Fairbanks* ed. Loeb). 

33. J. L Pollitt, The Art of Ancient Greece: Sources and Documents , Cambridge, et al. 1990, 6. 

34. Cf. L. James and R. Webb* “To Understand Ultimate Things and Enter Secret Places: 
Ekphrasis and Art in Byzantium”, Art History 14 (1991) 1-17. On the connection between art and 
rhetoric cf, H. Maguire, “Truth and Convention in Byzantine Descriptions of Works of Art", OOP 
28 (1974) 111-140; idem. Art and Eloquence in Byzantium , Princeton 1981; idem, “Originality in 
Byzantine Art Criticism”, in: A. R. Lit tie wood, ed!. Originality in Byzantine Literature * Art and 
Music , Exeter 1995* 101-114. 
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Myra, the rhetorician of the fifth century (ca. 430-post 491) explains in his 
progymnasmata that such descriptions help create clarity: “It is necessary, 
especially when we describe statues or images or anything else similar to 
these, to try to add the thoughts (XoviapoTj?) of the painter or sculptor about 
the statue or painting, such as for example, either that the painter depicted it 
angry for such a reason, or rejoicing, or we should talk about some other 
“pathos” which occurs in the story about the described art object; in other 
subjects also reasoning (koytopoi) contributes greatly to clarity” 35 . Among the 
progymnasmata, the ekphiaseis of statues and paintings by Nicolaus of Myra 
stress such emotions, as pain, passion, inspired frenzy, rage, and anger 36 . This 
rhetorical topos has become very elaborate in the ekphraseis of late antiquity. 
Also in Christian literature as in art the emphasis is placed on expressing the 
spirituality of the described person 37 . 

In Christodorus’ poetic ekphrasis this commonplace is connected with 
expressions designating the anger or fury of the represented individuals. The 
Greek terms used are: pavta, pcavopevog, Juiaaa, xo^og, xoteco. The figures 
described as angry are both mythological and historical: Delphobus (vv. 6, 10), 
Demosthenes (v. 29), Hesiod (v. 39), Helenus (vv. 155, 156), Hecuba (v. 179), 
Cassandra (v. 190), Oenone (vv. 215, 217) and Entellus (v. 226). The mytho¬ 
logical figures of this group are directly related to dramatic stories and thus 
their anger is perfectly appropriate to the heroic temper. The two literati of 
the group, Demosthenes and Hesiod, are known for their reactions to 
established attitudes of their times and their efforts to bring about change. 
Therefore, anger naturally expresses their intellectual preoccupations. Des¬ 
criptions of anger have a particular place in the poetry of the time of Christo¬ 
dorus 38 . The attention to anger became an important element in describing the 


35. Nicolai Progymnasmata, ed. J. Felten, Lipsiae 1913, 69.4-11: Aei 6 e, fivlxa av exq) e 61;a>pev 
xai pdXLfrxa ayciXpaxaxuxOv ri ebtovag 4 si it ftXXo Toiouiov, reigaaOai Xoyinpoxig ixgormOixcu 
toti TOioi566 rj xoio06e naga ToO ypatpfceg f| JiXdaxou ojOipaTOg, olov xxjxov fi on ogyi^opevov 
Eypatps 6ia xfiv&E xfiv ah Lav ii ftfidpsvov, ii ftXXo xi JtaOog igoupEv mup|3atvov rfi iieyl too 
EKqjga^op^vou laxoglgc Mai ejtL tdiv aXXwv Se opoiaig itXeiora ot Xoyiorpoi. rmvxEXoOaiv tig 
evdgyeiav. Cf. also p. 70.2-4: fi iSxipgamg,.. jiaQaXappdvauaa xa EgyagOpeva tfiv Evdgytiav xal fm’ 
Oijnv nptv ayovxa taut a. ragi wv elmv ot Xoyoi, Mai povovou fleaxdg ttvai Jxagaoxeudigovxa, 

36. C. Walt, Rhelores Grace/, I, Sluttgartiae el Tubingae 1832, 399.5: 666vn; 400.12,406.1, 8: 
JtaHog; 405.15, 18,406.14: pavta;406.5, 14: Xvaaa; 413.5: 6gyn. 

37. Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Hiscoire des moines deSyrie, ed. P. Canivet and A. Leroy-Molinghen, 
Paris. 1977-79, proem, c. 3.16-21: r Hpsig 6e fltov pev auyygdqwpev <pLXowq:icig 6i6dmiaXov nat 
xfiv tv oxigavolg xcoXixeiav i^xiXiuxOxa' ^luygaipoiipEv 6e ox: xCiv niupaxtov xoxig xagaxxftgag, oOM 
xa xoutwv Exxojxcbpaxa xotg dyvooum/v txuStixvnjrrv, OXXd raw aogdTtav ’.'v/Gy xag t6eag 
muoygatfioOpEv, xai noXepo-ug aHEdioug xal aupjtXoxag dtpaveig E/ti&EiKvupev. 

38. Cf., for example. D. G. Piccardi, Metafora e poetica in Nonno di Panopoii, Firenze 1985, 90- 
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physiognomy of members of the upper class in the early Byzantine period. 
And, as P. Brown noted, depicting physiognomies of such individuals was 
“most appropriate to an age of personal power”. Its parallel in historiography 
is best illustrated by Ammianus Marcellinus who particularly stresses the 
anger of the ruling class. His readers could contrast such tempers with those of 
the educated, self-restrained traditional figures of the urban upper class 39 . 

In the ekphrasis of the statues of Zeuxippus, another conventional theme 
known from ancient rhetorical theory and its application in literature is that of 
kalios , beauty 40 . Admiration for the beauty of the statues is reserved only for 
some of them. Among the gods Aphrodite's statues are each described as 
beautiful in a different way. In one the goddess was “shedding drops of beauty 
on the bright bronze” (vv. 78-79); in the other “on her breasts rested the 
twisted cestus, and in it beauty swam” (vv. 289-290), Apollo “beautiful to see” 
(v. 284), stands out for “the lovely beauty of a god was manifest in him, 
adorning the bronze” (vv. 285-286). Hermaphroditus “showed features of the 
beauty of both sexes {v. 107). Among the demigods the statues of Helen and 
Polyxena deserved a special elaboration of the theme of beamy by the poet. 
Christodorus expresses his personal admiration for Helen's beauty: “I 
marvelled at her lovely image, that gave the bronze a grace most desirable, 
for her beauty even in that soulless work breathed warm love” (vv. 168-170). 
Polyxena's beauty incites the poet to reflect on beauty’s tragic consequences: 
“nor did the arrows of thy beauty save thee - thy beauty which once entrapped 
his father (Pyrrhus), leading him of his own will into the net of unexpected 
death” (vv. 202-205). Finally, not surprisingly, of the historical persons only 
Alcibiades’ statue is praised as beautiful. He “had interwoven with the bronze 
the rays of his beauty” (vv. 82-83). In a few cases the poet describes as 
beautiful only some parts of the represented figures 41 . 

But beauty was not a mere physical quality. It was also transcendent and 


92: expressions and terms of anger. On the passion of anger in ancient experience and literature cf* 
J Fillion-Lahille, Le De ira de Seneque et la philosophic stoYcienne des passions, Paris 1984 r 

39. P Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire. Madison, 

Wisconsin 1992, 59-60. Choricius of Gaza praises the mild character of dux A ratios and arch on 
Stephan us: R. Foerster, E, Richtsteig, Choricii Gazaei Opera, Lipsiae 1929, Oratio 3, c, 7 (p. 51.9: 
fineyov n0oc;) n 8 (P< 51.11-16: tyritf&i piv ofrv aXXhAou; Jippoins te koi Soke! 

kuq ' ujilv 6e Xuel ttiv Igiv apqxo Ha1fiiaXaiTExaO. 

40. Cf. H. Saradi, “The Kalios of the Byzantine City: The Development of a Rhetorical Topos 
and Historical Reality” Gesta f The International Center of Medieval Art 34/1 (1995) 37-56. 

41. Deiphobus (v. 1: "on a well-carved pedestal”), Aphrodite (v. 104: "fair-bosomed”), Apollo 
(v. 283: “fair-haired”), Homer (w. 329-330: “his beard... weaving an ornament for his naked bosom 
and his loveable face”). 
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characteristic of superior values. The beauty of some exemplary figures 
derived from their moral qualities as, for example, Aeneas whose “wise 
modesty redolent of beauty is shed on thy eyes” {vv. 145-146). Other figures 
whose beauty reflected a superior personality are Isocrates (“For thou 
adornest the bronze”: vv. 256-257), Telamonian Ajax (“the bloom of his native 
beauty all his ornament”: vv. 272-273) and Homer ("his beard... weaving an 
ornament for his naked bosom and his loveable face”: vv. 329-330). 

The topos of beauty expresses the author’s esthetic appreciation of the art 
objects. It also highlights moral values. It is intimately connected with the to¬ 
pos of realism, defined both as a representation of nature and as emotional vi¬ 
vidness arousing an emotional and spiritual response. In a rhetorical exercise 
of Choricius of Gaza, for example, we find a rational explanation for the con¬ 
nection between beauty and imitation of nature. The exercise had as subject 
the arguments of a Spartan against Phidias who modelled a statue of Aphro¬ 
dite after his mistress Phryne. We do not know whether Phidias made such a 
statue of Aphrodite for Sparta. It is possible that Choricius borrowed the story 
referring to Cnidian Aphrodite for the purpose of his rhetorical exercise 42 . 
Choricius explains that the statue of a god should be excessively beautiful in 
order to approach the true image of the god and immitate it as much as pos¬ 
sible 43 . An example of imitation is the representation of Zeus at Olympia by 
Phidias. The great sculptor depicted him following Homer’s description of 
Zeus. Even at his time, Choricius states, the spectator looking at the statue of 
Zeus recalls Homeric Zeus who raises his dark eyebrows and moves his hair 
rapidly here and there 44 . 

Apart from the beauty of the represented figures two other elements attract 
Christodorus’s interest and are worthy of mention: the naked figures and the 
expression of their eyes. While for most of the representations of naked 
figures the poet makes plain statements 45 , he elaborates on the significance of 

42. R. Forster, “Der Praxiteles des Choricius”, Jahrbuch des kaiseriich Deutschen Arch Solo - 
gischen Institute 9 (1894) 1895, 170, 

43. Foerster, Choncii Cazaei Opera , Decl, 8,39 (p. 325.4-6): xofi 0etou y<XQ xdXXouc; tbtaaav 

wgav vixamoc; f| EtnQfcma twv iyyvjtQW ylvti:a.i aXn0eCa<; xal JtXeiova 

qp tQZl trjv (atpimv. 

44. Ibidem, c + 40; tov axouopev, ore i<W ’OXupfllaai jrgorreT&xflTi JtoiElv, zgya^ 

aaaOcu TOfi tteou tfrv elxOva Jtpoc; OfiripLxdv ftyaXpa roD Al 6<; t on itgog avBpwmvov eI6oc;, xal vuv 
6 tov Ala toE <Pei5loi> OetbpEvos tie; Iwoiav t6v r O\xf\QOV XafiftavEL tov vetjqvto uvavzaiq ocppuai, 
xat ififtE xaxelae rjoflotma ifiv h6(jlt|v (II, 1,528). Comparison between Homer's Zeus and that of 
Phidias is found also in the Life of Apollonius IV.7* Cf, also Dio of Prusa, Or. XII.62-S3, 

45. vv. 59 (Pyrrhus, son of Achilles), 66 (Poseidon), 74 (Apollo), 79 (Aphrodite's bust), 100 
(another Aphrodite). 194 (Pyrrhus), 213 (Locrian Ajax), 271 (Ajax), 280 (Sarpedon), 292 (Achilles). 
Cf. also Nicolaus of Myra, ed, Walz, Rhe tores Graeci , 1, 395.3 ff., 405.14 ff., 409.19 ff., 410,13. 
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Apoilo’s naked figure: 

“In the bronze he was naked, because Apollo knoweth how to make 
naked to them who enquire of him the true decrees of Fate, or because 
he appeareth to all alike, for King Phoebus is the Sun and his pure 
brilliancy is seen from far” (vv. 73-77). 

The need to explain all aspects of representation of gods in antique statues 
on the basis of some specific attributes is attested even before the early 
Byzantine period. In the IIeqI dyakpaxtov of Porphyry 46 , the Neoplatonic 
philosopher of the third century, all characteristics of the statues of the Greek 
pantheon are interpreted allegorically. Thus, for example, Zeus was repre¬ 
sented seated suggesting his firmly based power. He was shown naked in the 
upper part of his body because he was conspicious in the spiritual and celestial 
parts of the universe; but he was depicted covered in the lower part because 
he was invisible. Such interpretations were based on the notion that the 
invisible powers of the gods were marked on their visible images and some 
specialists possessed the knowledge of relating the attributes of the gods from 
their statues as from books (xaBduxEQ ex (3i.pX.cov: c. 1). They were aiming at 
rationalizing the ancient myths 47 . Often artificial etymological interpretations 
wrapped in philosophical concepts and vocabulary offered convenient explana¬ 
tions of ancient myths 45 . This was a very strong trend attested also among the 

46. Vie de Porphyre le philosophe neo-platonicien avee les fragments des traites Hepl dcyotX- 
pdio>v et de regressu animae, Gand Leipzig 1.913, repr, Hildesheim 1964, app, L 

47. See, for example, Callistratus 1 analysis in the Descriptions 6,4: "... with a deeper perception 
of art (aw alaOdrret T&xvLxartepp). knew how to track down the marvels of craftsmen, applied 
reasoning to the artist’s creation (xal Xoyio\i6v Eithye icp xexvniJicm) explaining the significance of 
Opportunity (xnv xov xaigoTi 6i)vapiv) as faithfully portrayed in the statue". 

48. For example, Vie de Porphyre, c. 7 (p. 9*. 17-19): 6 &e xixuv crbiot3 [TIXgutwvq^] SnXoI ifrv 
ithv Kagndjv ek; iQi a SipQniJirvTiv, el^ rhv xaiafioXfiv xal Tf|v vjmdoxnv xat tfiv ava&oaiv; c, 

8 (p. 13*. 18- 14*.l): Tfj£ 6* orfi te xcd EyxnxXiov xtvnoEEug, xaO’ fiv tou? mgTCovq 

ttHcatvEt, h jtugftg Siivapi^ At6vuaog XExKirtaL, £teqioi; n h xwv 'uyQoftuLwv xaQrctbv 6 uvo|j,l^, f| 
Jtagdt to 6lvely, f| biavunv xov hXiov tw xaxa x6v ouQavbv JtEQicpogdcv; (p. 14*. 17-18): ('Atinva) 
EfTti yap Tfj£ qpoovhaeux; aupfloXov, 'ABqt\v& xlc; cmaa. On allegorical interpretations of ancient 
myths cf. P. Lev£que, Aurea catena Homeri , Une etude sur J'allegorie grecque, Paris 1959. On the 
symbolism of the statues cf. also V. Fazzo, La giustificazione delie immagini religiose dalla tarda 
antichita al Cristianesimo, 1: La tarda antichM (con un Appendice sulPIconoclasmo bizantino), Na¬ 
poli 1977, 195 ff. Allegorical interpretations of an etymological nature are also found in the 
Op.n^Lxd n^opXfjpoTa of the first-century A.D. Eleracleitus: Heraelite. Allegories d’Homere, ed. F. 
Buffifcre, Paris 1962, c, 7, 19,8 (on Athene followed by Porphyry), 44 etc. Also John of Antioch, 
'AyxaioXoyta 'lo&vvou 'Avxiox^ax; Exouaa xal biarracpnoLv it&v jjluOevoijlevqv with Christian 
interpretations of some myths. Allegorical interpretation of pagan myths was also written by 
Fulgentius who is identified with the bishop of Ruspe (507-532): Mythologiarum Libri III , ed, R. 
Helm, Leipzig 1898, For the poetry of the early Byzantine period cf. also Viljamaa. Greek 
Encomiastic Poetry, 83. 
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common people 49 . By the time of Christodorus of Koptos they had become a 
commonplace in literary texts. Often they were arbitrary, offering the author 
an opportunity to elaborate on his subject. For example, Thucydides’ raised 
hand is interpreted by Christodorus as suggesting “that he once sang the bitter 
struggle of Sparta and Athens, that cut down so many of the sons of populous 
Greece” (vv. 374-376). 

One of the physical characteristics on which Christodorus focusses is the 
expression of the eyes, which introduces us to the portraiture of late antiquity. 
Attention to the eyes of figures represented in painting or statuary is found in 
art critics of the third century. Philostratus the Elder analyses the expression 
of the eyes of the tragic figure Pantheia, as depicting her psychological state; 
“As for the eyes, my boy, let us not consider them for their size, nor ask if 
they are black, but let us consider the great intelligence there is in them, and 
by Zeus all the virtues of the soul which they have absorbed; for though their 
state excites pity, yet they have not lost their look of gladness, and though 
they are courageous, yet they show the courage of reason rather than of 
rashness, and though they are aware of death, they have not yet departed from 
life. Desire, the companion of love, so suffuses the eyes that it seems clearly 
to drip from them” 50 . Philostratus the Younger offers similar analysis of the 
expression of the eyes of statues 51 . Nicolaus of Myra in the ekphraseis of his 


49, See, for example, in the Life of Apollonius IV.28 the interpretation of the statue of the 
athlete Milo of Croton at Olympia by the people of the area: they thought that the fillet on his head, 
so common in Archaic statues, was a symbol of temperance and sobriety, Apollonius interpreted it 
as a symbol of priesthood. But as J, J, Pollitt, The Art of Rome c. 753 B.C.-AD. 337 r Sources and 
Documents , Cambridge, London, New York et a1. 1966, repr. 19S6, 214 rightly remarks, it might 
have indicated a victorious athlete. Apollonius also interpreted a disk beneath the athlete’s feet, 
probably an Archaic plinth, as a shield which together with the position of the extended fingers of 
his right hand suggested to him a posture of prayer. It is clear therefore that both the common 
people and the literati were searching for allegorical interpretations of statues and were attracted 
to mystic symbolism ignoring historical, artistic and cultural explanations. Occasionally we also find 
an analysis based on art historical observations: the rendering of the fingers and feet of Milo’s 
statue, attached to each other without spaces, is interpreted by Apollonius as a stylistic chara¬ 
cteristic of Archaic art. 

50, Philostratus the Elder, Imagines. IL9.6; cf. also 1.141; 16.1 (the look of the eye is so 
intelligent); 23,4; ILL3;2.4; 5.5; 17.9; 18.4; 19.3; 21,2; 23.3; 3L2; 34.3, 

51, Philostratus the Younger, Imagines, IL2 (transl. A, Fairbanks, ed. Loeb): "The maiden 
[Medea] shows in her face a certain desperation of mind, for while her eyes filled with tears gaze 
towards the land, she is frightened at the thought of what she has done and is preoccupied in 
planning for the future, and she seems to me to be turning over her thoughts all to herself as she 
beholds in her mind each detail and has the gaze of her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the hidden 
secrets of her heart (Ttertnyula tag t<5v 6 qiftak|w$v (fok&g t& xf\t; ajttfQQnta). Cf. also L3; 
2,2; 5,3; 7,1, 3; 8.1; 9.2, 3,5; 10,4; 11.2,4,5; 12,2; 13,1 (Why do you fix your eyes upon the ground? 
Since J for one do not know whether it is because you are now collecting your thoughts, or because 
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progymnasmata recommends that the orator elaborate on the eyes of the 
represented figures 52 . The eyes of the statues offer an insight to the figures’ 
personalities. They express the emotions and the internal spiritual life of 
remarkable individuals. Christodorus of Koptos describes the expressions of 
the eyes of twelve figures: Deiphobus (vv. 7-8), Aristotle (v. 22), Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles (vv. 59-60), Amymone (vv. 63-64), Pythagoras (vv. 23-24), Aeneas 
(vv. 145-146), Oenone (vv. 216-217), Dares (vv. 223-224), Apollo (vv, 269- 
270), Sarpedon (vv. 281-282), another Apollo (vv. 286-287), and Achilles (vv. 
295-296), From this group the heroes Deiphobus and Achilles, are in combat 
situations, thus their eyes express the stress and emotions of the imminent 
attack; the expression of the eyes of the portraits of philosophers not un¬ 
expectedly suggests contemplation and intense spiritual activity: Aristotle’s 
“mobile eyes revealed his collected mind”. Pythagoras “was measuring 
Heaven alone”. His eyes are described as “pure” (axpctvxotot onconalg), an 
adjective with moral and religious connotation, designating his spirituality for 
which he was very much esteemed by the early Byzantines. Similarly the 
prophetic power could be expressed by the eyes, as in the two statues of 
Apollo, The figures’ personalities were also revealed by the expression of 
their eyes: Aeneas’ eyes expressed “wise modesty redolent of beauty", and 
Dares’ “the hot breath of valour”. The eyes of Sarpedon and Aeneas suggested 
their noble origin, while Amymone’s and Oenone’s the personal emotions of 
love and jealousy, appropriate to these mythical figures. 

Similar attention to the eyes is found in the literary works of late antiquity. 
The eyes express tension in moments of confrontation 53 , impulsiveness of the 
temperament 54 , or contemplation of philosophers 55 . In statuary the new em- 

yoj are awe-stricken at the presence of the goddess); 14.4, 5: 15.1. 5, 6; 16.1; 17.1. Cf. also 
Callistratus, Descriptions 3.2; 5.1 (and its glance did not express unmixed exultation nor yet pure 
joy, for in the nature of the eyes art had put an indication of grief, that the image might represent 
not only both Narcissus hut also his fate; 5.4; 7.2; 8.5; 10.2; L3.3; 14.1,5. 

52. Walz. Rhetores Graeci „ L 403.20-22; 405.27-406.2 {6<p0aX^oL M paUov tou pfi cppovetv 
HaOcaifpcaoLv EXtyxoc;, rcug yap ev amolc; uitoqpaivBTaL, xaL tcqoq aXXov xal ftXXov tQ&trtai 
Xcoqov, xaL our tag fi tqu ndBoug eixtbv xaiaqpcdvrccu); 413,3. 

53. See also L. de Lannoy, Fiavii Philostrati Heroicus. Leipzig 1977, c, 10.2* 33.40-41,34.5,35.2, 
48.2,54.4. 

54. Philostrams, Lives of the Sophists, ed. Loeb, transl. W. C Wright, c. 552: “his eyes gave out 
a brilliant gleam (xapojrhv te ccxUva} which betrayed his impulsive temperament (6q\x% ntiog)." 

55. See, for example, Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists, c. 473: “the very pupils of his eyes were, so 
to speak, winged... and his glance revealed the agile impulses of his soul.., one could hardly endure 
the swift movements of his eyes...; 481; 502: “his eyes testifying that the soul within him was leaping 
and dancing around the opinions that he expressed 1 ". In a metaphor the philosophers 1 spiritual life is 
defined as the eyes of the soul (xa ihg ^uxhg oapaia): Damascii vitae Isidori reliquiae, ed. C, 
Zintzen, Hildesheim 1967, Epitoma Fhotiana, c. 32 (p. 56.5), fr. 72 (p. 57.3); a detailed description of 
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phasis on the eyes of the portraits appeared in the third century A.D. and as 
has been noted, this trend coincided with the popularity of Neoplatonism in an 
age of profound crisis, when the classical forms of art started to dissolve under 
the pressure of a new trend focussing on spiritual and internal life. The eyes 
are given the impression of gazing into the future. Usually the pupil of the 
eyes was deeply drilled and three circles were clearly marked. From a period 
closer to the time of Christodorus this trend is best represented in the portraits 
of philosophers from Aphrodisias (late fourth to fifth century) 56 . The emphasis 
on this treatment of the eyes is also accompanied by deep lines on the fore¬ 
head and prominent eyebrows to suggest profound thought. This characteristic 
is stressed in Christodorus’ description of Homer’s portrait: "his eyebrows 
prominent, and not without reason, for his eyes were sightless. Yet to look at 
he was not like a blind man; for grace dwelt in his empty eyes. As i think, the 
artist made him so, that it might be evident to all that he bore the inextin¬ 
guishable light of wisdom in his heart” (vv. 332-338). Although most of the sta¬ 
tues in the collection were not late antique, Christodorus’ description was ex¬ 
pressing what an early Byzantine viewer was expected to see in the portraits: 
an intense internal spiritual life appropriate to great heroes, philosophers and 
prophets 57 . Thus the viewers were expected to respond to the images as if 
they were late antique, and to recognize cultural affinities even if they were 
not represented on the art objects. It is significant that the description of the 
eyes as reflecting the internal spiritual life was also applied to Christian 
portraits. The eyes were showing the calm of the soul of holy men; the latter 
could see with the eyes of their soul 58 . Agathias in an epigram on an image of 
the Archangel stresses that “the eyes stir up the depths of the spirit” 59 . 


the expressions of Isidores' eyes: Epitoma Photiana, c. 16 (p, 16.4-12) with the conclusion that the 
eyes were the accurate images or the soul and of the divine spirit (cutXtas S’ sbretv, &yaX|j,aia ijoav 
ocpflaXpot txeivoL xri? rjjuxfl; axgipf), oil |i6vr]$ ye, aXXa xai Tfjq tvowownc afafi curoyyofig: 
p. 16.10-12). 

56. R. R. R. Smith, "Late Roman philosophers", in: Aphrodisias Papers. 2. The theatre, a 
.sculptor’s workshop, philosophers, and coin-types, ed. R. R. R. Smith and + K. T. Erim, Ann Arbor 
1991, 144-158, esp. 146 (Pindar). 148 (Alexander), 153-155 (Old philosopher); idem, “A new 
portrait of Pythagoras", ibidem, 159. 

57. Cf. J. Onians, “Abstraction and Imagination in Late Antiquity”, Art History 3 (1980) 1-24; J. 
Trilling, “Late Antique and Sub-Antique, or the ‘Decline of Form’ Reconsidered", OOP 41 (1987) 
469-476. See also the reflections of A. Cutler, “The Right Hand’s Cunning: Craftsmanship and the 
Demand for Art in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages”, Speculum 72 (1997) 975-976, 981 
tor “a technical explanation” of the abstract trends in art. 

58. Theodoret of Cynrhus, Histoire des moines de Syrie, IV.10.10-1 L Ixavoi 6e owor [oq>9aX- 
poi] TExpnpituryai xtk rimyA? rnv yaXnvtiv; 1X.2.7; to tAs qwxfK ojuixov. 

59. Transl. W.R. Paton, Anth. Gr. 1,34.7: Qppara 6’ otprrvonoi J3o0tjv voov. 
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It appears that the descriptions of the last few statues in the poem are 
arranged to create a crescendo. The description of the portrait of Pompey, the 
third from the end of the poem, connects the viewer with the imperial family 
and contemporary events; Anastasius had one nephew and two grandnephews 
by the name of Pompeius and, as it has been suggested, this was also the 
name of his father. The verses on Pompey were meant to glorify Anastasius 
and his victories over the Isaurian rebels (492-498) by alluding to similar 
victories of the great Roman general and to the synonymy of Anastasius’ 
father 60 . Christodorus had also written an epic poem on this subject. 

Then follows the praise of a second statue of Homer. According to 
Christodorus this was not the great epic poet, but Homer of Byzantium. The 
identification was not certain, since Christodorus states that he thought (oko: v. 
408) the statue was the Byzantine Homer. It becomes dear that the accuracy 
of the description was not important. The literary treatment of the subject was 
what mattered. It is not unlikely that the identification with the Byzantine 
Homer suited Christodorus’ literary aim: to enlarge his topic from a praise of 
the collection of the Baths of Zeuxippus to that of the city of Constantinople. 
This literary device fitted the purpose of ceremonial poetry and rhetoric of the 
early Byzantine empire 61 . Byzantine Homer was the son of the Byzantine 
Moero who was nurtured by the Muses and became an epic poet. He himself 
was a tragic poet “adorning by his verses his city Byzantium” (xocpifioag 
exteeaatv eriv Butaviiba Jtatpnv: v. 41 3) 62 . Thus Constantinople had her poet 
who adorned her as Homer adorned Troy and Virgil Rome. 

The connection with Rome becomes immediately apparent in the praise of 
Virgil who is the last figure of the list (vv. 414-416). The vocabulary of the 
three last verses praising Virgil makes clear the intention of the poet, what 
the poet wished to see and describe. Virgil is praised for his eloquence and in 
a metaphor he is referred to as “the clear-voiced swan” (v. 414). The swan 
being associated through Augustan art with Augustus, this reference may be 
understood as an allusion to Augustan art and literature and the golden age of 
Rome. In an elaborate formulation of Byzantine patriotism, Virgil is pre- 

60. Cf. A. Cameron. “The House of Anastasius”. ORBS 19 (1978) 259-263, and p. 263; “even 
though the reference was plainly to Pompeius Magnus, was bound at the same time to remind the 
contemporary listener of the emperor’s father - and to suggest that pleasing possibility of his 
descent from so great a Roman”. 

6 L Like the sophists who had special interest in monuments and were attracted to ancient local 
tradition “and were prepared to invest it with literary dignity and belletristic d£cor”: G, Anderson, 
Philostratus . Biography and Belles Lettres in the Third Century A.D., London, Sydney, Dover, New 
Hampshire 1986,253. 

62. On this literary topes cf. Saradi, “Kailos”, 40-41,43. 
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sented as having been nourished by his native Echo of Tiber to become 
another Homer (ov tcote 'Ptbp/rig Bupppuitg aXkov c '0fJtriQ0v &veTgE(p8 jtcitqloc, 
’Hxd): vv. 415-416). At the same time we recognize the synkrisis, comparison, 
a familiar dement of the rules of the enkomia 63 . The reader is artfully lead 
to the parallel of Rome-Constantinople. New Rome was the echo of the Old. 
The symbolism of Constantinople’s role in history becomes obvious. This 
theme has been recognized as central also in contemporary poetry, such as the 
Dionysiaka of Nonnos of Panopolis 64 . At the same time the undisputable 
superiority of Homer by comparison with Virgil, as presented in the last 
verses, may imply the ultimate superiority of the New Rome versus the Old. 
Virgil is also connected in other ways with the statues of Zeuxippus. Apart 
from Aeneas, three other statues in the Baths of Zeuxippus represented 
figures connected with the Aeneid: Dares, Entellus (vv. 222-227), Creusa (vv 
148-154). 

We can unlock the ekphrasis’ symbolism “by assuming that it [the text] 
invites us to employ techniques we already possess to work on things we 
already know” 65 . Regardless of the possibility that an epilogue is missing, the 
last three verses dedicated to Virgil may have meant much more to the 
contemporary readers of Christodorus’ poem. They could have been under¬ 
stood as an allusion to the new religion of New Rome. We know that the 
Fourth Eclogue of Virgil had been interpreted by Christian Fathers and other 
writers as prophesying the advent of Christ. A messianic interpretation of the 
Fourth Eclogue is offered by Eusebius in the Life of Constantine in a Speech 
by the first Byzantine emperor. The speech is not preserved in its Latin 
original but in Greek 66 . It incorporates translations of several verses of the 

63. Hermogenes, ngoyvpvaopaTa, L. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, II, Lipsiae IS54, 13.3-4, 14 - 15 ; 
Menander, Ilspi. ’Eju&ewmxOv, Menander Rhetor, ed D. A. Russell and N, G. Wilson, Oxford 
1981, 92, The laudatory poems of the early Byzantine period follow the rules of rhetoric: L. B. 
Struthers, “The Rhetorical Structure of the Encomia of Qaudius Claudian” HSCPhXXX ( 1919 ) 49 - 
87. 

64. Cf. P. Chuvin, Mythologie et geographic dionysiaques. Recherches sur I‘oeuvre de Nonnos 
de Panopolis, Clermont 1991,23-26, 314. Other similarities have also been discerned in the works of 
Nonnos of Panopolis and Christodorus of Koptos in the metre, words and expressions: Viljamaa. 
Greek Encomiastic Poetry, 37. 

65. M. Turner, Death is the mother of beauty. Mind, Metaphor, Criticism, Chicago and London 
1987,11. 

66 .1. A, Heikel, Eusebius Werke I, Leipzig 1902,183-186 (c. 19-21); Eusebius, Vita Constantini 
4.32. On the messianic interpretations of Virgil’s Bucolics cf. A. Bolhuis, Vergil ins' Vierde Edoga 
in de Oratio Const an tint ad Sanctorum Coetum, Ermelo, 1950; P. Courcelle, "Les Exdgeses chre- 
tiennes de la Quatrieme Eclogue”, REA 59 (19S7) 294-319; S. Benko, “Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue in 
Christian Interpretation”, ANRW 2.31.1, Berlin L 980,646-705; J. Fontaine. “Laconversion du chri- 
stianisme a la culture antique: ia lecture chretienne de I’tmivers bucolique de Virgile”, BuUBude 
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Fourth Eclogue in Greek hexameters with a messianic interpretation. This text 
offered guidelines for similar interpretations of other Christian texts* For 
example, in the Passio of St. Artemius who died in 362, Virgil's Bucolics are 
placed by the emperor Julian next to the prophesies of Sibyl and of Apollo 67 , 
There is plenty of evidence that Virgil was read in the East, from the papyri 
of Nessana found in a Christian monastery, and from those of Egypt 68 . 
Comparison of the allegory of the mosaic scenes of the imperial palace at 
Constantinople with Virgil's poems has been drawn 69 . Church mosaic pave¬ 
ments copying scenes of manuscript illuminations of the Bucolics 70 may have 
conveyed a messianic symbolism: Virgil predicted the advent of Christ and 
should be included in the Christian literature and studied by Christians. The 
Oratio Const an tint is even more daring in the messianic interpretation of 
Virgil’s Aeneid: verse 36 is interpreted allegorically as alluding to Christ 
(Achilles) and to the oikoumene (Troy) 71 . To accommodate old myths in new 


1978, 50-75. Cf. also S. Maccormack, The Shadows of Poetry. Vergil in the Mind of Augustine, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1998,22 ff, 

67. Passio S. Artemif In; Die Schriften des Johannes von D am ask os > ed< B. Kotter, V, Berlin, 

New York 1988, 228 (c, 46}; Tov Xqloiov dvoXtev ot Jtgotphxoi npoxcrtnyyaiXav, xai 
KQEittov ^jtLOtaoaL KaL KoXkox atiiou cd paprugiai xax xtbv uplv ae|to|uivo)v 

0Ed)v xaL tujy at JtgaayoQEuaELg xe EifhiXXewi ygapptna xai fi tot) BigyiXiou toO 

Ttupaiou fW Opelg Bouxokixfiv ovopa^rxE. xcd auto; 6 Jtap* Oplv Oaupattipevoi; 'Aizok- 

Xtov 6 pavuxdg toiov 6h tiva mgi X piaton fe^Ecpcoviicre X6yov... Cf, also at the end of the fifth 
century, Fulgentius, Expositio Virgiiianae continentiae who allegorizes Virgil; F. Zanlucchi, Fabio 
Planciade Fulgenzio. Expositio Virgiiianae continentiae, Padua 1972. 

68. 8. Baldwin, “Vergilius Graecus”, AJP 97 (1976) 361-368 (= idem, Studies on Late Roman 
and Byzantine History , Literature and Language, Amsterdam 1984, no. XVII}; idem, “Vergil in 
Byzantium”, AntAblZ (1982) 81-93 (= idem. Studies, no. XLVI); Cameron, “Wandering Poets", 
495-496. Cf. also P. Courcelte, Lecteurs pafens et iecteurs chretiens de P&i&de. L Les temoignages 
litteraires, Paris 1984; Corippus 1 epic lohannis, probably written in 549 is influenced in the form of 
its structure by Virgil *s Aeneid; J. BHtnsdorf, “Aeneadas rursus cupiunt resonate Camenae: Vergils 
Epische Form in der Johannis des Corippus", in: Monumentum Chilionense (Festschrift E. Burck), ed. 
E. Lelevre, Amsterdam 1975,524 ff. 

69. J. Trilling, ' The Soul of the Empire: Style and Meaning in the Mosaic Pavement of the 
Byzantine Imperial Palace in Constantinople”, OOP 43 (1989) 27-72, esp. 58, 60-63 and his 
conclusion in p. 63: “...the Palace mosaic was conceived as a counterpart to the Georgies in 
occasion as well as theme, and created to honor Heraclius on his return to Constantinople in 628“. 
The mosaic, however, has been now dated to an earlier period: cf. W, Jobst, “Architecture and 
Mosaic Art ot the 'Great Palace* of Constantinople”, OOP (forthcoming). 

70. M. Spiro. “Vergil in Albania: An Early Byzantine Mosaic Pavement at Arapaj”, in: Ot 
AXpavoi axo MzoaCcava, Athens 1998,131-168, 

71. Grafio Constantin/XX. 9: Tdv pev 'A%\AU a toy Stuiiipa 6ppu)vta kiti tov 

tqculxov jcokspov, ttiv 6e Tpotav ttiv olxoupevnv Jtfifrav. 'EjioUpnrce yotv avtixpu; Th£ frvrt - 
XEipEvnc; ftuv&pEux; Jtovnpa^, rt£p<p0£Lg §§ oiXEtag it tzqovqUxz, xal jrtxgayycXLa^ pEyLotou rcaipOg: 
ed. Heikel, Eusebius Werke , 1,185.19-23. 
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circumstances was an established technique of the literary style 72 . 

We do not know whether Christodorus was a Christian, but poets of his 
time could equally use pagan or Christian themes and vocabulary 73 . It may 
very well be that the poet deliberately chose to end the ekphrasis with the 
portrait of Virgil 74 . This would function as an allegory which was recognized 
by the early Byzantine literary critics as the shortest way (ifjv aovtopov 
68eucma) to reveal the truth 75 . In this case the last verses dedicated to Virgil 
could function as the epilogue which, according to the rhetorical manuals, 
leads on to the deductive proofs which had been presented earlier, summing 
up the accounts, the fieri and the ji60ti stated above 76 . The epilogue is also 
defined as a commonplace (xoivog xottog) which contains a general statement 
on the subject and magnification (au|rioig) 77 . Teachers of rhetoric also 
suggested the inclusion of a religious note to the epilogue of the enkomion, 
such as a prayer 78 . This technique has been recognized in the poetic praises of 
Claudius Claudianus™. All this is accomplished in the last verses on Virgil: 
Greek literature as represented by Homer shines superior to the Latin, 
Constantinople is alluded to as New Rome, and valued for its religion which is 
now linked with the glorious period of the Augustan Age through Virgil, 
Therefore, it is possible to suggest that the ekphrasis was written for an 
official occasion. If we understand Christodorus’ poetic ekphrasis as suggested, 
the entire work may be regarded as a metaphor which, it has often been 
acknowledged, “is the nerve or heart of all poetic creation” 80 . On the other 

72. Cf. Julian, Or VII.226D, ed. G. Rochefort, II, 1 , Paris 1963: ciU' 6 pev pu0 O ;, tuBOog fern 

rtoXoto^, EtphQUonci^ &e uutov rru nox l , ;uir ,; ..v t ojir.p ulpoi jiotr.iv eicc 0 aoLv oi rii iQujuxji 

Xjx&pevoL itbv voniidnxuv xaianxeufi, 

73. Cf. Cameron, Wandering Poets”, 472-477; P. Chuvin, Chronique dcs demiers pa'fens. La 
disparition du paganisms dans 1'Empire romain, du regne de Constantin a celui de Justin ten, Paris 
1990, 118-119; G. W. Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity, Ann Arbor 1990,43-44,63 ff. 

74. Cf. B. Baldwin. An Anthology of Byzantine Poetry, Amsterdam 1985, 27 suggests 
Christodorus decision to round off with Virgil may reflect either his own enthusiasm or general 

Byzantine taste"; idem, “Vergil in Byzantium", 83; idem, “Vergilius Graecus”. 368: "The poet is 
Vergil himself, raised to Homer's level, which is trite enough, but the Roman bard is strikingly 
chosen to terminate the poem”. 

75. Julian, Or. VII, 227B. 

76. Nicolai Progymnasmata, p. 5.6-10: iJtLXoyos 6 1 Itm Xoyog erci, jtpoetsmpeva^ taic 
COToSei^Eniv EnayOptvo;, aOgoiapav npaypaitov xai, fittov xai, JtaOuiv TOpiixwv* igyav 3 e xaL 
toOtou, cpnaiv 6 IIXOtwv, to ini TeXeuxfig toi>; axouoviat; fatopviioai tojv eignpevcov. 

77. Ibidem, 36-37. 

78. Menander, ed. Russell and Wilson, 94: enl 106 x 01.5 e 6 xu v 6 Qelc; altwv, rtago OeoO elc; 
pfixuirov xpovov npoeXOElv ttiv fktmXEiccv, hLa 6 o 6 hvai EI 5 Jtotfiag, jrctpafioOitvai iris yevEi. 

79. Cf. Struthers, The Rhetorical Structure, 85-86. 

80. D. G. James. “Metaphor and Symbol", in: L. C. Knights, B. Cottle, eds.. Metaphor and 
Symbol, London 1960,100. 
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hand it is not impossible that the statues were indeed arranged to be viewed in 
a way to end with Virgil’s portrait 81 , and Christodorus wrote his epigrams 
following the order of the displayed statues. In Roman public space it appears 
that the position of the statues conveyed the desired message 82 . Even in 
private space collections of Roman statues displayed various themes, and their 
originality lay in their arrangement 83 . This could still have been possible in 
the early fourth century. Apparently in the baths of Zeuxippus the statues 
were not arranged to form homogenous groups, i.e. groups of gods, heroes, 
philosophers, etc., but esthetic considerations and the arrangement and 
function of the rooms may have dictated their sequence. 

In Christodorus’ poem the collection of statues in the Baths of Zeuxippus 
became the vehicle symbolizing the destiny and historical role of Constanti¬ 
nople as it was understood by contemporary educated Byzantines. Poetry kept 
alive these interpretations and helped to remind people how to respond to 
these statues. The past has been transposed into the present place and time. It 
has been harmoniously integrated into the history and culture of Constantino¬ 
ple through the messianic message of Virgil. The duality of the tradition of the 
New capital has been reconciled. 

II. The Supernatural power of statues 

The concept of the miraculous nature of statues was imbedded in ancient 
Greek religious 84 and Roman beliefs 85 and especially in the philosophical 


81. Baldwin, Anthology. 27. 

82. S, Gregory, ‘"Powerful Images 1 : responses to portraits and the political uses of images in 
Rome", JR A 7 (1994) 86. In the Roman baths the evidence is too fragmentary to allow one to draw 
conclusions about specific programmatic coherence: Manderscheid, Skulpturenausstatung, 14-16. 
The usual themes expressed by the statues of gods and heroes were those of health, physical well- 
being and pleasure. Statues of emperors and of local magistrates and benefactors were also usually 
included. 

S3. E, Bartman, “Sculptural Collecting and Display in the Private Realm”, in: E, R Gazda, ed. T 
Roman Art in the Private Sphere. New Perspectives on the Architecture and Decor of the Domus, 
Villa, and Insula, Ann Arbor 1991, 71-88, esp. 79 ff. 

84, According to the ancient Greek tradition Daedalus created statues which could walk and 
even speak: Euripides, Hecuba, 838; Philostratus, Imagines 1.16.1; Caliistratus, Descriptions 3.5; 8.1; 
9.3, Cf. also F, Poulsen* “Talking, Weeping and Bleeding Sculptures, A Chapter of the History of 
Religious Fraud", Acta Archaeologica 16 (1945) 178-195 on the devices used by the ancient Greeks 
to make statues talk and on a bust of Epicurus to the hollowed interior of which a pipe could be 
attached through which speech could be transmitted; the bust was apparently reused in late 
antiquity and assigned to another mystic philosopher. Cf. also C. A. Faraone* Talismans and Trojan 
Horses. Guardian Statues in Ancient Greek Myth and Ritual , New York - Oxford 1992. 

85, Cf. V. Basanoff, Evocatio. J ttude d*im rituel militaire remain, Paris 1947- J, Ie Gall, “Evo- 
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tradition of the late Roman Empire 86 . In Byzantium this concept was accorded 
a central place in Christian culture. The marvelous, the miraculous and the 
supernatural were a natural expression of the Christian psyche, since the 
miracle concept was embodied in Christian tradition and literature from the 
New Testament to Hagiographical texts 87 . However, as long as paganism was 
perceived as a threat to the new religion, Christian theologians insisted on the 
material nature of statues and their lack of sensation 88 . 

In Neoplatonism, theurgy was the engagement with the divine, not just its 
theory. It included divination, sacrifices, Chaldaean astrology and miracles. 
Pythagoras 89 and Apollonius of Tyana were the greatest theurgists. Theurgy 
was part of Neoplatonic philosophy. The Neoplatonic philosopher Plotinus 
(205-270) believed that gods could manifest themselves in statues 90 . Porphyry 
(233-ca. 306) placed greater emphasis on theurgy than Plotinus. He pushed 
this view even further in his Hepi ayakpctTcov. Theurgy according to Porphyry 
could lead the lower soul to salvation. Thus theurgy is incorporated into 
Neoplatonism as a means of communion with the divine 91 . In Egypt there was 
also an ancient practice of animating statues through religious ritual 92 . 

Such attitudes could have been easily accepted by Christian thinkers and 
common people. They were accommodated by generally accepted views about 


catio”, in: L'ltalie preromaine et la Rome repubiicaine. Melanges offerts a Jacques Heurgon. Paris 
1976, 519-524; N. Berti, “Scipione Emiliano, Caio Graeco c l"evocatio’ di 'Giunone' da 
Cartagine”, Aevum 64 (1990) 69-75; S. R. F, Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman imperial cult in 
Asia Minor, Cambridge, London, New York 1984, 8-9,21,116, 121,191-205. 

86 . E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational , Berkeley and Los Angeles 1951,283-311; idem, 
“Theurgy and its Relationship to Neoplatonism", 7R5 37 (1947) 55-69 (The Greeks and the 
Irrational, app. II); B. Nasemann, Theurgie und Philosophic in Jamblichs De mysteriis, Stuttgart 
1991,277 ff.; G, Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Mind, 
Cambridge, London, et al. 1986, 126 ff.; Fazzo, Immagini religiose, csp. 235 ff,; p. Athanassiadl, 
“Dreams, Theurgy and Freelance Divination: The Testimony of Iamblichus", JRS 83 (1993), 115- 
130, esp. 122-123. 

87. Cf., for example, L. Cracco Ruggini, “11 miracolo nella cultura del tardo impero: concetto e 
funzione”, in: Hagiographie, Cultures et Socidt&s IVe-Xlie siecles. Actes du Colloque organise d 
Nanterre et i Paris (2-5 mat 1979), Paris 1981, 161-204. For the importance of the miracle in the 
early Byzantine art as a parallel to the pagan tradition cf. T. F. Mathews, The Clash of Gods. A 
Reinterpretation of Early Christian An, Princeton, New Jersey 1993,54-91. 

88 . Cf. A. A. Donohue, Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture, Atlanta, Georgia I9S8, 126 
ff., 202-204. 

89. On the theurgie divinising of statues by Pythagoras cf. Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Way 
of Life. Text, Translation, and Notes, ed. J. Dillon, J. Hershbell, Atlanta 1991, c. 151. 

90. Ennead IV.3.11. 

91. Cf. A. Smith, Porphyry's Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition. A Study in Post-Plotinian 
Neoplatonism, The Hague 1974, 127 ff. 

92. Cf. Corpus Hermeticum II, Asclepius 37-38, ed. A. D. Nock - A.-J. Festugiere, Paris 1945. 
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the central place of the miracle in Christian culture and literature. Similarities 
between Christian holy men and pagan wise men, experts in theurgy, could 
have been easily found. Such parallels go back to the early Christian centu¬ 
ries: a striking resemblance between the Life of Apollonius by Philostratus 
and Christian Gospel narratives has been discerned 93 . Thus attitudes about the 
miraculous power of statues were naturally nourished in early Byzantine 
culture. In some cases we also find that miracular attributes of statues were 
given to Christian icons 94 . 

In the fifth century the Neoplatonic philosopher Proclus (410 or 412-485) 
speaks of the theurgic power of statues in a more direct way. The theurgic 
power is the greatest of all human wisdom and knowledge 95 . The telestai were 
able to make the statues become alive and move 96 . Such passages indicate 
how deeply “magic" had been incorporated into the philosophical thought of 
Neoplatonists. The relation between image, god and symbol led to the concept 
of the spirituality of the divine image. However, even in the philosophical 
texts of the early Byzantine period a subtle distinction is often made between 
communion with the divine nature through nous to which is still reserved a 
superior place, and revelation through material means 97 . In the Lives of ihe 
Sophists by Eunapius we have other references to philosophers’ theurgy: for 
example, Maximus was able to make a statue of Hecuba smile and light the 
torches in her hands 93 . 

93, G, Petzke, Die Traditionen liber Apollonius von Tyana und das Neve Testament, Leyden 
1970; M. Tasinato, Figurata malia. II taumawrgo e la phantasfa tra paganesimo e cristianesimo, 
Pordenone 1988. 

94, CL, for example, S, D, Irnellos, “EIxovec; ayltuv 6e(Tp£Tj6p.evai”, BftEVwgig r od Kivtgov 
EgeOvrjg xhg 'EXkijvtxfjg Aaoygatpiog 24 (1975-1976), Athens 1977, 60-64, 

95, Theol. Plat. (Proclus) I. 25: 5id xfig 0£ougyi,xfig ft xpstixcuv icniv ajtd-nriz, 

dvOgumivnt; tfojtpponrijvri'; xat £raaxnp,ri9 anWafiovoa xd xfig iravxLxflg dyaBot xal idg xfj; 
tsXEaiougywfig xaOagxixdg Suvapats xal itdvta ditkais xa xfig ev6eou xaxaxtuxnc; ivEgynpaxa. 

96, taOxa yag xal ol Tip 6vti TekEaxal bgtbai* 6id xagaxxfiQaJv xai dvopdxajv tnmxwv 
jzlovvr% xd a.y6X\iam xal xai xivoupeva toteXonvxe;; Proclus, in Timaeus IV, 240 A; 
xai djaxep fi teXe0Tlxti 6ia 6n tlvwv mipfiOXtuv xal oaxoggfiTcjv nuvflnparcov ta xfiSc ayd&pata 
tot$ 0EoTg axtELxate xal fernTriSeia utolel tlqoc, ujcodoyriv twv 0£lwv ^XXdpi|j£a)V: Comm, in Cratilo 
LI, 21-22. 

97, Procli Diadochi in Platonis Rem Pubiicam Commentarli, ed. G. Kroll, II, Lipsiae 1899, c. 39 
(p. 68). Cf. also the analysis of A. Sheppard, “Proclus* Attitude to Theurgy”, CQ 32 (1982) 212-224 
who distinguishes three categories of Proclus* theurgy: “pure ritual ‘white magic\ theurgy which 
uses some kind of ritual and raises the soul to the level of the intellectual and to the lowest point of 
the intelligible, and finally theurgy which is not really ritual at all but brings about a union of the 
‘one in the soul’ with the higher imelligibles and with the First Hypostasis” (p. 224). Cf. also 
Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists* c, 474. 

98, Eunapius, lives of the Sophists , c, 475, Cf. also Damascii, V/rae Isidori , fr. 174 (p. 147, 1-8) 
regarding the Neoplatonist Heraiscus* 
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The description of statues in the Chronicle of Malalas helps us understand 
the function of such descriptions in Byzantine texts of the middle Byzantine 
period, such as the Patria. Malalas followed the Roman historiographical 
tradition where references to monuments and statues have a prominent place: 
building activities of emperors were recorded by Roman historians and 
biographers, for they were regarded as the emperors’ achievements. They 
became necessary elements of praise. The theme of the marvel (Oa-Opa) 
attested not very frequently in the Roman imperial period, became quite 
common in the Byzantine epigrams of constructions". Malalas’ Chronicle 
incorporates numerous accounts of buildings and statues: they refer to the con¬ 
struction, restoration and ultimate fate of monuments 100 . In such descriptions 
Malalas does not ignore the esthetic value of the monuments. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, “Constantine adorned the hippodrome with statues and with ornamenta¬ 
tion of every kind”, also “from the entrance to the palace up to his forum he 
built two splendid colonnades decorated with statues and different kinds of 
marble” 101 . 

The other literary genre which Malalas followed in his Chronicle is the 
Patna, which combined the historical account with legend and local tradition. 
As Sudas in the entry on Jicrrpcpcov explains, this genre incorporated accounts 
of customs, traditions, mysteries and festivals {jtdxpia 5e Xeyouai rd eOn ml 
ta vb|U|xa xcu xa puorhpia v.ai rag Eogmg). One of the authors of Patria was 
Christodorus of Koptos who wrote such accounts for Constantinople, Nacle, 
Miletus, Tralles and Aphrodisias 102 . This genre apparently responded to the 
antiquarian taste of the early Byzantines, which was shaped by the desire to 
preserve the antique traditions of the cities in a more and more uniform 
empire and in a rapidly changing culture. The Patria were connected with 
legends of foundations of cities, cults and festivals. 

Malalas also records the statues’ destruction by earthquakes or other 
calamities. But in such passages we can discern the literary techniques of the 
author who used a popular theme to enhance and strengthen his narrative. In 


99. L. Robert, “Les inscriptions”, in: Laodicde du Lycos. Le nymphee, Campagnes 1961-1963 , 
ed. J. des Gagmen et al. Laval, Quebec, Canada, Paris 1969 f 343. 

100. On the information and attitudes of Malalas toward the statues cl A, Moffatt, “A Record 
of Public Buildings and Monuments”, in: Studies in John Malalas, eds. E. Jeffreys, B. Crake and ft 
Scott, Sydney 1990, 87-109, 

101. The Chronicle ol John Malalas, transl. by E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys and R. Scott et al Mel¬ 
bourne I986 s Xm.7; XIII,8, 

102. Suidas s.v, Christodorus. On the city chronicles cl B. Croke, “City Chronicles of Late 
Antiquity”, in: G, Clarke et al., eds., Reading the Pm in Late Antiquity , Rushcutters Bay Australia 
1990, 165-203. 
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such contexts, destruction of statues is embodied with political and historical 
symbolism. For example, a cross replaced the collapsed statue of Julian the 
Apostate in the harbor of Julian, and it clearly symbolized Christianity’s 
ultimate triumph 103 . In the account of the natural disasters which occurred at 
the end of the reign of Justinian, the destruction of statues is invested with 
prophetic meanings, forecasting the city’s misfortunes. The earthquake of 554 
is described in these words: “In the month of August of the second in diction 
there occurred a tremendous earthquake and many houses, baths and churches 
suffered and also parts of the wails at Byzantion. During this shock the spear, 
which the statue in the Forum of Constantine was holding, fell and drove itself 
into the ground to a depth of three cubits. Many were trapped in the rub¬ 
ble” 104 . The damage of the statue is naturally incorporated into the narrative 
and it is designed to arouse the emotion of the reader. The description of the 
damage of the earthquake is reduced to a mere statement of “damage”. Thus 
the symbolism of the statue’s destruction emerges powerfully. The old techni¬ 
que of minimizing the description of emotions in cases of major distress in the 
narrative (epic and historiography) is adjusted by Malalas to the interest of the 
contemporary reader 105 . But the description of another earthquake in Decem¬ 
ber 557 106 is more emotional with specific references to the nature of the 
destruction and the people’s sufferings. The column in the Secundianai and the 
statue on top of it collapsed. If this was a statue of Justinian who built that 
palace, it is understandable why Malalas avoids any reference to the identity 
of the statue and focusses on the human suffering 107 . 

In sections of his Chronicle referring to Antioch, Malalas records the 
statues which were made by Apollonius of Tyana as talismans to avert mis¬ 
fortunes and natural calamities. There is no criticism of such superstitious 
beliefs. However, he recognizes the political motivation behind some statues 
erected by emperors and he is surprisingly explicit. Thus for example, both 
the emperors Tiberius and Trajan placed a statue of Remus and Romulus 
suckling the she-wolf, the one above the eastern gate of Antioch, the other 
above the Middle Gate “showing that the wall that had been added to 
Antiochus’ city was of Roman construction” 108 , and “so that it should be 

103. XVIII.82 (a. 533/4). 

104. XVIII.118. 

105. Hermogenes, HeqL (ie965ou 6 eiv 6 tnt 05 c. XXXIII ffleel tov tpayixrac; Xtytiv): ta 
psydXa tfv pgax'tiTi'iTL Tfjg EQUuvcLag qnjXdim pEyaXa, tfis owcopLae; t 6 pEyefloc. aiitotc; 

Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, II, Lipsiae 1854,453.7-8. 

106. XVIII.124. 

107. Procopius, Buildings 1.11.16-17. 

108. X.10. 
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recognized that the building was Roman” 109 . While Malalas recorded and did 
not question the superstitious beliefs about statues, he gave rational inter¬ 
pretations of the political symbolism which statues were intended to convey. 
Such passages indicate that educated Byzantines of the sixth century could 
understand that statues such as those displayed in the hippodrome of Con¬ 
stantinople were charged with political and historical meaning. 

Decline in the production of statuary, documented with certainty from ca. 
450 110 , may have played a role in enhancing such attitudes in the following 
centuries. Changes in the artistic taste and expression of the people as well as 
the influence of Christianity have been proposed as causes of the sudden 
decrease in production of statues. Only statues commemorating emperors, 
magistrates and charioteers continued to be made, as epigrams in the Antho- 
logia Graeca indicate. Collections are not recorded after the sixth century, 
although we hear sporadically in the sources that later Byzantine aristocrats 
owned some statues 111 . But these are no longer presented as collections on the 
scale of those of the early period. Emperors were also depicted preferably in 
paintings 112 . These developments could have affected perceptions of statues. 
They were increasingly regarded as remnants of a past culture, as symbols of 
antiquity; they were often given a Christian reinterpretation 113 ; although their 
artistic value was always manifested in the Byzantine sources 114 , beliefs in 
their supernatural power predominated in the following centuries. Those 
statues expressed the marvelous from an “ethnographic” point of view 115 . 

109. XI.9. 

110. B. Kiiierich, “Sculpture in the Round in the Early Byzantine Period: Constantinople and 
the East”, in: Aspects of Late Antiquity and Early Byzantium. Papers Read at a Colloquium Held at 
the Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul 31 May-5 June 1992. ed. L. Ryden and J. O. Rosenqvist, 
Stockholm 1993, 85-97; C. Mango, “Epigrammes honorifiques, statues et portraits a Byzance", in: 
'Aqnigwpa urov Nixo Hflogeivo, I, Rethymno 1986.23-35. 

111. Mango, “Antique Statuary”, 67-70; Theodore Balsamon, Scholion in Canon 100 of the 
Quinisext Council (692), in: G. A, Rhalles and M. Potles, Euvrtxypcc zwv Beiwv not lepcbv xnvovwv. 
II, Athens 1852, 546. On Byzantine collections cf. M. Mundell-Mango, “Art Collecting in By¬ 
zantium", Etudes Balkaniques, Cahiers Pierre Belonl (1995) 137-160. 

112. Mango, “Antique Statuary”. 71 and n. 96; P. Magdalino and R. Nelson, ‘The Emperor in 
Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century”, ByzF 8 (1982) 123-183; A. Grabar. L’empereur dans Part 
byzantin. Paris 1936, repr. London, 1971. 

113. On the Christian reinterpretation of ancient works of art in the middle and late Byzantine 
periods cf. C. Mango, “L’attitude byzantine a Regard des antiques greco-romaines”, in: Byzance 
et les images , Paris 1994 , 95-120, esp. 109 ft'.; H. Saradi, “The Use of Ancient Spolia in Byzantine 
Monuments: The Archaeological and Literary Evidence", International Journal of the Classical 
Tradition 3,4 (1997) 395423. 

114. Cf. H, Saradi-Mendelovici, “Christian Attitudes toward Pagan Monuments fn Late 
Antiquity and Their Legacy in Later Byzantine Centuries", DOP 44 (1990)47-61, esp. 50 ff. 

115. “The humanly strange and monstrous, what is left over and left out from a given cultural 
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The marvelous and miraculous action of statues in Byzantine texts may be 
classified as follows: 

1. apotropaic; 2. magical; 3. prophetic; 4. edifying function by the embo¬ 
diment of moral symbolism 116 . 

1, Tire apotropaic function of statues is attested in ancient Greek culture. 
Apollonius of Tyana was the great expert of antiquity in creating images of the 
evil and destructive elements of nature to avert their destructive acts on 
humans 117 . Malalas records that Apollonius made talismans for Constanti¬ 
nople, one for the storks, one for the river Lykos which runs through the 
middle of the city, one for the tortoise, and one for horses, as well as other 
miraculous things 118 . This belief is associated with enchantment (xatdSeatg): 
binding and burying a statue representing an enemy or hostile element of 
nature neutralized its nature 115 . This belief continues to be documented until 
the later Byzantine centuries. On the Xerolophos there was a statue en¬ 
chanted for Symeon, the Bulgarian king. Romanus Lecapenus was persuaded 
by a certain astrologuer John to cut off its head. At the same time Symeon 
died in Bulgaria 120 . The three heads of a statue in the hippodrome were cut 
off in the belief that it had been enchanted in the name of one of the three 
leaders of a barbaric nation 121 . 

2. The belief that statues were magical, that is, animated, was very strong 
in Byzantium in all periods of its history and it is documented in various texts: 
statues could move and sweat 122 , these being divine signs. Several such 

system,., symbolically impure. It is a sign of something out of place within a cultural system”: 0. 
Biow T Mimhile Dicta, Representations of the Marvelous in Medieval and Renaissance Epic , Ann 
Arbor 1996,6-7. 

116. Cf. also the remarks of L. James, "'Pray not to Fall into Temptation and Be on your Guard: 
Pagan Statues in Christian Constantinople”, Gesta 35 (1996) 12-20. 

117. Cf. M, Dzielska, Apotionius of Tyana in Legend and History, transi. P. Pierikowski, Roma 
1986. 

118. Malalas, 264. 

119. it is reported that during the reign of Constantius, when Valerius was governor of Thrace, 
three statues made of silver were found buried. They depicted barbarians inclining towards the 
North and their hands were bound. This was done following an ancient rite apx^tag xeXeTfig 
avSgidvmg ev aimb cupLggf&aOaL) and the aim was to defend Thrace. Constantins gave Valerius 
permission to remove them. A few days later the Goths invaded lllyricum and Thrace: Olympiodorus 
c. 27, On the ancient Greek practice cf. C, A. Faraone, “Binding and Burying the Forces of Evil: 
The Defensive Use of ‘Voodoo Dolls' in Ancient Greece”, Classical Antiquity 10 (1991) 165-205; 
idem. Talismans and Trojan Horses, 74-93. 

120. Theophanes Continuatus* ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1838 t 411-412. 

121. Ibidem, 650; Nicetas Choniates, His tori a y ed. I, A, van Dieten, Berlin 1975 , 558 , 643-644, 
649. 

122. The sweating ot statues has a long literary tradition: cf, a passage of the Aeneid II.J 72-77 
describing Troy’s Palladium. 
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accounts are recorded in the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai and in the 
Patria ,23 . But the line which separated the divine from the magical in the 
Byzantine sources is often blurred. Even Psellus did not question such divine 
signs, but he considered them expressions of higher elements 124 . 

3. The prophetic power of statues is also recorded in ancient texts. For 
example, the destruction of a portrait in a dream was interpreted as a sign of 
an accident about to occur to the portrayed individual 125 . In Naples parts of 
the mosaic picture of Theoderic collapsed at times. This was interpreted as 
signs of his death, and of the death of his grandson Atalaric and of his 
daughter Amaiasountha. Finally when the last and lower part of the image fell 
down, it was interpreted as a sign that the Byzantine army would win over the 
Goths m . In Byzantine literature the fall of statues was connected with pagan 
and Christian traditions. When Constantine entered Rome after his victory at 
the Milvian bridge, the pagan priests reported to him that the day the sign of 
the cross appeared to him, many idols fell and were broken 127 . While the 
religious symbolism of the information is clear, statues were also interpreted 
as symbols of the rulers and their accidental fall as omens of their own fall 128 , 

Anna Comnena offers a rational dismissal of such interpretations. She 
reports that when the statue of Constantine fell from his porphyry column in a 
storm In 1106, the event was interpreted by most people as an omen for the 
life of the emperor Alexius Comnenus. This was especially the belief of the 
emperor’s enemies, she explains, who circulated the rumor that the event 


123. See the examples cited by Mango, “Antique Statuary”, 60-61. 

124. E. Fischer, Michaeiis Pselli Orationes hagiographicae, Stuttgart and Leipzig 1994, or. 4 
(On this text cf. G* T Dennis, “A Rhetorician Practices Law: Michael Psellos”, in: A. E. Laiou, D. 
Simon, eds., Law and Society in Byzantium\ t Ninth-Twelfth Centuries, Washington, D.C 1994,196); 
Midmellis Pselli Scripta Minora, ed. E. Kurtz, Milano 1936,1, or. 27 (p, 248.10-12); Episr 187, C. 
Sathas, Mmcua>vtxri BifiXioOwn, Athens - Venice - Paris 1872-94, V (1876), 474, 

125. Anemidori Daidiani Onirocriticon Lihri V, ed. A, Pack, Leipzig 1963. V.3. 

126. Procopius, Gothic Wan V.24,22-27. 

127. Histoire Nestorienne, ed. A. Scher, PQ4, 3, p. 268. Another account of collapse of pagan 
statues in The Chronicle of John , Bishop of Nikiu, transi. by R. H. Charles, London, Oxford 1916, 
LXXIX.L5: according to this story when Theophilus, the future patriarch of Alexandria, as a child 
was brought by a domestic slave to the temple of Apollo and Artemis at Memphis, the idols fell to 
the earth and were broken. The tradition can be traced to the New Testament in the story of the 
fall of statues in Egypt upon the arrival of the Holy Family: Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica 
Genuina , ed. P, Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Oxford 1963, new ed, 1997, c. 3T7.5-6; 16.3.1-2. 

128. For examples from Roman history cf. Gregory, “Powerful Images”, 88, The legend ol the 
fall of statues also refers to Egypt: Sozomenus, Historia Bcdesiastica V.21; M. Guidi, “La omelia di 
Teofilo di Alessandria sui Monte Coscam nelle letterature Orientali” RAT ser, 5, 26 (1917) 381- 
390, esp. p. 383. For the Byzantine sources cf. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire , 127 ff., esp 143- 
150, 320 ff. 
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forecast the emperor’s death. Alexius’ reaction was formulated in Christian 
terms: the emperor could not believe in such ideas, since he believed that the 
master of life and death was only one, God. So, he added, every time that a 
Phidias, for example, or any other sculptor makes a statue by chiseling the 
stone, will he raise the dead and produce living creatures? And if this is the 
case, then what would be left for the Creator of the universe? He had said: “I 
am bringing death and life”. And Anna concluded that thus the emperor was 
placing everything into the hands of Divine Providence 129 . Alexius ingeniously 
refuted the omen by placing it at the level of anti-Christian beliefs. Our source 
clearly indicates that such interpretations were politically motivated, and this 
might be true in many cases. 

4. According to the Byzantine sources a careful observation of the statues’ 
supernatural manifestations could reveal their edifying message. In the Patna 
a statue of Aphrodite revealed the adultery committed by the empress Sophia, 
wife of Justin II 130 . In literature the term 6yaX|Jia/6ydXpaxa assumes a 
profound symbolism which aims at edifying the reader or listener. In the 
introduction of the Life of Constantine the Jew (+ post 886) we find an ela¬ 
boration of the statues’ symbolism which offers the anonymous hagiographer a 
convenient literary device to praise the Saint. Constantine was born to a 
Jewish family and converted to Christianity. The hagiographer states that 
statues honor excellent men, first because the different material from which 
they were made elevates the prototype to a more magnificant status; second 
because virtue is commemorated through the statue, receiving an elevation 
(dvctQpnoiv) and stirs up the viewer to observe the issue more zealously. For 
those viewers who have outstanding virtues, their nature desires to imitate the 
good which they see. The hagiographer would compose the statue of the Saint 
with words (tov ex Voytov avSfjiCtvxa). Then he elaborates on a comparison of 
the art of statuary with that of a writer 131 . The latter proves to be superior: 
statuary has limitations, since it cannot even represent all the details of the 
form of the body, while the Xoyog, the literary work, could depict as in a 
painting the beauty of the soul, the origin, the ethos and the upbringing and ail 
the excellent achievements of the person 132 . The assumption that images were 


129. Anne Comnene, Aiexiade, ed, B, Leib, Paris 1937-45, XIL4A 

130,1. Preger, Script ores origin um constantinopoiitanarum, Leipzig 1901-07, II, c. 65 (p. 185 
ff.)* Another simitar case: c. 179 (p. 271)- 

131. There was a long tradition of this theme. See, for example, Dio of Prusa, OXvpmxog, Or. 
XIL70. 

132- Vita S. Constantini, A ASS Now IV, 628. 
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more suggestive than the spoken word is an old one 133 . In Christian literature, 
however, the importance is reversed. In this hagiographical text the topos 
which is also found in other similar texts takes on a particular significance, 
given the Jewish origin of the Saint. 

The idea that statues elevate and honor the represented person is also old. 
The ancient Romans were masters of exploiting the impression which portraits 
made on their contemporaries. There is also the element of edification which 
has a long tradition, namely, that images of important individuals incite the 
imitation of their acts 134 . In Christian literature this concept received particu¬ 
lar attention and priority: the process of edification is achieved through com¬ 
memoration of the prototype’s, that is the Saint’s, virtues. The definition of 
statues as an embodiment of memory is also found in the works of ancient 
Greeks and Romans, as well as the notion of the statue being memoria 
virtutis 135 . 


Ill The “De signis” of Nicetas Choniates 

Destruction of architectural monuments and statues was turned into a 
distinct literary genre, the lament. It could be incorporated in broader literary 
works. This tradition is traced back to the early Byzantine period. From the 
Suda M 120 we learn that the sophist Malchus in his historical account from 
the rule of Constantine to that of Anastasius, lamented major destructions of 
monuments such as the burning of the public library and of the Augusteum: “In 
it he describes the events of the reigns of Zeno and Basiliscus, the burning of 
the Public Library and of the statues in the Augusteum and other happenings. 
He laments these things in a dignified and tragic manner” (Sie|epxEiai \i(ika 
CEpvcbg Mctl t pay cob in, 5 6ixnv ftJtaBgnvcov aired) 136 . 

The De Signis of Choniates is a work with a similar purpose 137 . The author 


133. D. Freed berg. The Power of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response 
Chicago 1989,50. 

134. Cf. the sources discussed by Gregory, “Powerful images”, esp. 91. 

05. Cf. D. Kinney. "Rape or Restitution of the Past? Interpreting Spolia", in: The An of 
Interpreting, ed. S, C. Scott, Papers in An History from The Pennsylvania State University, IX 
(1995) 52"67. In other Byzantine sources the term ayaXfJux defines any monument, figurative or 
other, as, for example, inscriptions: R, Baldwin. “Anthologia Palatina 9. 686”, BZ 79 (1986) 263. 

136. Malchus, testimonia 2. ed. R. C. Blackley, The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the 
later Roman Empire . Etmapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus and Malchus, Liverpool 1983,11,404,405. 

137. De signis Constantinopoiitanis, in: Historm , I, 647-655. On this text cf, V. Grecu, “Aurour 
du De signis de Nicetas Choniate”, REB 6 (1948) 58-66; A. Cutler, “The De Signis of Nicetas 
Choniates. A Reappraisal”, AJA 72 (1968) 113-118; E Mathiopulu-Tornaritu, “Klassisches und 
klassizistisches im Statuenfragmem von Niketas Choniates”, DZ73 (1980) 25-40; E. Degani, “II ‘De 
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laments the destruction of the statues of Constantinople by the Latins in the 
siege of 1204, Choniates is not a detached observer, a cold reporter. He starts 
his account with tragic pessimism for the sadness which Constantinople’s fall 
caused 138 . He selects and arranges his material skillfully in order to create a 
steady crescendo in the description of the statues. While for some of the 
statues the description is brief, he elaborates on the esthetic value, especially 
naturalism 139 , and the symbolism of others. The literary style of the work is 
highly classicizing with a rich selection of words, expressions and especially 
adjectives from various ancient texts 140 . 

The first statue mentioned, the bronze statue of Hera in the Forum of 
Constantine, is admired for its great size. It was melted for coins and the head 
was brought into the palace. Then comes the statue of Paris with Aphrodite 
offering him the golden apple. The statue so-called the Anemodoulion is ad¬ 
mired for the variety of represented scenes from the animal world (noim- 
Xta) 141 . Choniates pays particular attention to the Erotes, naked and playful 
with their sweet smiles, a popular theme in the literature of the twelfth 
century 142 . The statue of a horseman in Tauros is praised as most beautiful 
(jieQixciXXfaxaxov) 143 , the represented figure heroic and of admirable size 
(fipcoiKov to elSoc, xai x6 |xeye0 O5 fid-idYaotov) 144 , The statue was identified 
either with Joshua or with Bellerophontes mounted on Pegasus. Choniates 
here alludes to the Homeric description of Perseus 145 . According to an old 
tradition, under the horse’s left hoof was buried a male statue, which was a 
talisman against one of the enemies of the Romaioi, either a Venetian, a 
Bulgarian, or another enemy. The Latins, believing in the rumor, destroyed 
the statue of the horseman, found the talisman and threw it into a fire 146 . 


sign is Comtantinopolitanis’ di Niceta di Chone”, CorsiRav 26 (1979) 2940. 

138. p. 647,1-2: "Iva [in [Mxqot^ xj \ itnuQia xQ£d>[i£VOb JtoXujckoxciiiQas evieijttev ia<; 
kiutag xTcufi£0a, 

139. On passages of appreciation of the naturalism of the art of these statues cf. Mathiopulu- 
Tornaritu, "Statuenfragment”, 29 ff. 

140. Ibidem, esp. 31 ff, 

l4Lp. 648.47. 

142. On the particular interest in the Eros in the literature and art of the twelfth century cf. P. 
Magdalina, “Eros the King and the King of 4/nonrs: Some Observations on Hysmine and Hysmi- 
niaf’, OOP 46 (1992) 197-204. 

143. p> 649.58. 

144/p. 649.60, 

145, Reference to the II 6.507, 15.264: Cutler, "De Signis”, I IS. 

146, J. Vereecken, “Le sort de 1'Empire dam le sabot d*un cheval, Le cavalier-gardien de 
Constantinople”, in: la spirituality de r Uni vers byzantin dans le Verbe et I'Image, Horn mages 
offerts a Edmond Voordeckers a E occasion de son ementat, Turnhout 1997,355-369, 
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The statues of the Hippodrome 147 were melted for coins by “these barba¬ 
rians who do not love the beautiful" (ot xou naXov fitvepaoxoi outol fSayfla- 
pot} 148 . The statue of Hercules is described in greater detail and is admired 
for its marvellous realism upon which Lysippus gave a remarkable psycholo¬ 
gical insight: the hero was depicted on the basket with which he had cleaned 
the Augean stables, deploring his destiny and deeply depressed from the 
labors imposed on him. The subject of Hercules’ labors offers an opportunity 
tor a moral judgement of the Latins (or) 3 tapfik 0 ov fotaficapeiov ot rfiv 
6v6pEtav rd>v auvvopcov dgiEtcov Suaxc&vxeg) 149 . The statue of the donkey and 
its keeper from Nikopolis is valued for commemorating the victory of Augu¬ 
stus in Actium. The statues of hyena and the she-wolf which nourished Remus 
and Romulus were the revered monuments of the nation (xd jrnXcud OE|ivcb- 
pma tot) ye von 5) 15 After brief references to the statues of a Nilotic animal 
and an elephant, and brief descriptions of the statues of the Sphinxes and a 
galloping horse, the statue of Scylla is discussed evoking the adventures of 
Odysseus. 

The statue of the eagle with the snake which according to tradition was 
made by Apollonius of Tyana is described in great detail. It was Apollonius’ 
new craft and an impressive example of his witchcraft (xaivov p,E066eupa xai, 
rf|g exELvou yonxeiag peyaXoJtpejrEg poyydvEU|xa) 151 . It was made as a 
talisman against snakes with the assistance of Apollonius’ lewdness, demons, 
and all those who represent their orgies (&piXEi xai ouvEpifiotg xal$ appri- 
xoupytatg xemadpevog, &v fopriYnxai. haipoveg xai oaoi xd xouxtuv jtpeapeijmj- 
aiv opyia) 152 , The choice of vocabulary is careful to indicate Choniates’ belief 
in the historicity of the tradition and also his contempt for such crafts 153 . This 


147. On the statues of the Hippodrome cf. Guberti Bassett, “Hippodrome". For the symbolism of 
objects of art exhibited in Rome cf. R, Robert, “Immensa potentia artis, Prestige et statut des 
oeuvres d'art a Rome, & la fin de la RepubHque et an debut de rEmpire” RA 2 (1995) 291-305. 

148. p. 649.80-81. Cf. also the remarks of Cutler, “De Signis", 116, 

149. p. 650J-8. 

150. p, 650.19, 

151. p. 651.33-34. A similar vocabulary is used by Malalas, 35.24 in a passage describing 
Perseus 1 telestic ritual over the head of Gorgo: rrfc puoeQffe payyaveia£ tfiv jiXavnv, 

152. p. 651.35-37. The word &QpnTouQYia describing an unacceptable form in a literary context 
is also found in earlier texts: Julian, Or , VJI.210d. 

J53. Mango, “Antique Statuary*’, 68 and Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 34 interpret the 
passage as evidence of Choniates* supentituous beliefs. The opposite view is taken by Maihiopulu- 
Tornaritu, “Statuenfragment”, 29 n. 18 and her final conclusion, p. 40: “Manehe Aussage des Nike- 
tas ist ein frillies Beispiel fdr eine neue, direktere und positivere Betrachtung der antiken Monu- 
mente.” Cf. also Cutler, “De Signis” 117: ’The accusation of superstition is particularly unfortunate. 
Compared to other Byzantine historians Choniates seems a model of enlightenment... Choniates, 
instead, derides irrational fear of signs and inanimate objects. For example, in his account of the 
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impression is furthered by Choniates’ emphasis on the statue’s artistic value, 
recognized by his contemporaries, rather than on its importance as talisman. 
He gives a detailed description of the struggle of the snake as it is attacked by 
the eagle, emphasizing the realism of the art. The view of this statue instilled 
pleasure into people’s souls so that those who were walking past slowed down, 
The statue was admirable {cdjiAyaotov) and it was also used as a sundial. 

Next comes the lyric description of Helen’s statue. Homeric words natural¬ 
ly describe her beauty (xaXAtocpiiQbg re xai, SoXiyoftEipo?) 154 . With a series of 
rhetorical questions Choniates draws a lovable portrait of Helen and brings 
her closer to the reader. Choniates chooses the ancient version of the myth 
according to which Helen did not commit adultery, but was lead to Egypt, thus 
idealizing the figure. The statue is described as alive with an extravagant 
appearance of beauty: 

although she was adorned like an actress, she looked dew-fresh 
(SgoowSrtg 6ptu[XEvn) even in the bronze 155 , and moist for erotic ardor 
('uypaivofjivn JTgo? eptoxa) on her chiton (an allusion to ancient Greek 
philosophical concepts) 156 , the veil on her hair, her hairband and the 
locks of her hair. The chiton was finer than a spiderweb, the veil placed 
artfully on her head, the hairband was tied around the forehead which 
was gleaming with its gold and gems, the hair loosened and blowing in 
the winds was tied at the back and extended long down to her legs. Her 
lips like calyxes of dowers were about to open so that they looked about 
to speak; her joyful smile encountering the viewer directly fills him 
with joy, and the joyful eyes and the arches of the eyebrows and the 
other structures of the body cannot be described in writing and 
transmitted to future generations 137 , 

Choniates passionately sings Helen’s beauty, propagator of love (pooxeupa 

wonder-working image of an eagle used by Apollonius of Tyana there is not the slightest suggestion 
that Choniates believed in its powers. Rather he discriminates sharply between the people's faith in 
it and his own aesthetic response to the workmanship of the sculpture"* 

154. p. 652,58. Cf. also Cutler, “De Signis”, 1 IS, 

155. p, 652,63-64. We find a parallel expression in Christodorus’ poem: shedding drops of beauty 
on the bright bronze (vv, 78-79: IXafle bi vcbpom ayXalnq ^aOa^uyya^), 

156. Porphyry, Ifept too ey twv vupcptuv 5vupov* Porphyrii pMIosophi Flatonid, 

opuscule selects ed. A. Nauck, Lipsiae 1886, 1L19-20, p, 64,22-25 (5t6 xavTaDOa xata zfiq 
pLL|£tog efttGupiai; bLnypov xcd votegthtepov yiyvsaBca t 6 imOpa, axpuW £<pefo<o|aEVTi£ 5Luygov x% 
vlruxh£ ex jcqo£ xhv yevecnv veu<m)£); Numerius, Fragments, ed. 1. des Plages, Paris 1973, fr. 30. 

157. p. 652.63-74, This description of the statue resembles representations of Venus at the 
Forum of Caesar in Rome: Cutler, “De Signis”, 118, while the language and the esthetic imagery it 
creates draws on Callistratus’ ekphrasisof a young Dionysus: ibidem, 118 n. 70. 
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’Eptbxtov) and attentive product of Aphrodite (’AcppoSiing xnpeJtouxTipa), the 
best present of nature (mavdo lotov cpuaerai; Stbprijuia), the prize of Trojans and 
Greeks (Tpthcov xcti 'EUfjvwv ppapeupa) 15 *. where has her unbeatable 
attraction been (dpaxa cpiXxga)? Why didn’t she use it now as in the past? It 
would appear that it was destined to be destroyed by fire so that she would not 
keep burning viewers in the fire of love. The rhetorical questions and the 
metaphorical conclusion were devised to lead Choniates to another syllogism: 
“I would say that the descendants of Aeneas punished you for the destruction 
of Troy by fire” 159 . What would have been a reasonable explanation based on 
human psychology and the historical prejudices of nations, could not be applied 
here. Unfortunately it was greed (xo xeboopav^) 160 that motivated the Latins 
in the destruction of the rarest and most beautiful works of art (xb oraScvia 
jxavxaxob xal xaXcbv xctUioxa epya). The section on Helen’s statue is the 
lengthiest in Choniates’ lament. The exalted tone of the narrative concludes 
with a bitter statement about the Latins’ ignorance of Greek literature: ‘‘how 
would uneducated barbarians and completely illiterate men read and learn the 
epic which has been sung for you” 161 ? Then follows the literary device of 
M-aprupia, namely three verses from the Iliad r 156-158. 

Next in the narrative comes the description of a statue of a female figure 
holding a horseman with her right hand, and statues of charioteers. Choniates 
has carefully developed the statues’ symbolic and emotional potential. The 
tone of the narrative is exalted. Techniques with which the author guides the 
reader are familiar devices of poetry and rhetoric, for example, the selection 
of and emphasis on relevant details of the statues and the concentration on one 
aspect of a work of art. 

In the last section Choniates breaks the linear style of his narrative and 
brings the reader full circle back to the theme of Constantinople’s 
destruction 162 . By restating the theme of destruction he also redefines it. The 
last sculpture described by Choniates represents two animals, one like a bull 
crushing another animal in its jaws. Some Byzantines interpreted the complex 
as a snake with a shield in its mouth, others as a hippopotamus, a Nilotic bull, 
with a crocodile. Choniates was not concerned with the accuracy of the 
representation. He raises the composition to a symbolic representation of the 
confrontation between Byzantines and Latins. In a series of repetitions and 

158. p. 6S2.75-77. 

159. p. 652.81-83. 

160. p. 652.84. 

161. p.653.94-95. 

162. On this figure of speech cf. Hcrmogenes, Spengel, Rhemes Graeci, II, 252. 
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antitheses he describes the terrifying combat of the two animals from which 
both appear as winners since each brought about the death of the other 163 . The 
victory was even but death followed. 

This deadly combat becomes a metaphor for the struggle between 
Byzantines and Latins. Such combats in which each party destroys the other 
and both are led to death, do not occur only in artistic representations (ev 
eixoai) or among powerful animals. Nations also attack each other and vanish 
from each other with the power of Christ who scatters abroad belligerent 
nations (Psalms 67:31), and who does not rejoice in blood 164 . In the structure 
of the last section of his text Choniates adhers to rhetorical techniques useful 
for formulating powerful persuasive arguments in the epilogue of speeches: 
Synkrisis, prosopopoeia and etbopoeia are rhetorical devices of the anake- 
phalaiosis in the epilogue 163 . 

The highly classicizing literary style of the text with numerous references 
to the vocabulary of ancient texts, exalted and lyric tone, and rhetorical 
techniques, all reinforced the crescendo created by the order of the described 
statues. The crescendo thus achieved in the reference to the deadly conflict 
between Byzantines and Latins required a Jcuotg. Significantly this comes from 
Christian literature. In the last lines reproducing phrases of the Psalms 91:13 
and Luke 10:19, the divine punishment and destruction of the Latins are 
predicted: “Christ will show the just on a shield and treading on the adder and 
trampling under foot a lion and a dragon” 166 . The structure of the last section 
follows the rules of rhetoric. We have recognized the synkrisis in the last 
section of the De Signis. According to the rhetorical manuals, in the epilogue 
the theme of a speech should be analyzed as legal or illegal, just or unjust, 


163. Similarity has been discerned in the description of the agony of the serpents killed by 
Heracles in the Imagines c. 5 of Ptiilostranis the Younger: Cutler, "De Signis”, 118 n. 70. 

164. p, 654,60-655.63: aXX& xai. itag’ ISvectl tinyvOxig yiveoSat, orcola tolc, 'Ptupaioic; fi|uv 
eirsnigaTEDOE, qxmnvxa xat' aXXfiXujv ml tin’ aXXfiXtav oXXvpeva Svvapei Xoiaroti rob bia- 
oxQpJuifovrot; tOvri xa tov? itoX£pot)£; OeXovxa xai jxfi %atQOvxo$ aipaaiv. 

165. Gregory of Corinth, 'Eppoy^voug Flegi peeo&ou 6etv6xnxo^ onto xflg E^nynaew;..., Walt, 
Rhetores Craeci, VII, 2 (1834), 1226. 

166. p. 655.64-65: 65 xcrt Sixatov In’ ttojti&cc xai flaoiXiaxov Seixvuatv ijxLpcdvovrct xai 
Xeovto xaiaitaxotivTa xai 5 g 6 xovxa, The Psalm has been interpreted Christologically in the 
Byzantine sources. For example, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. c. 49.7.7-1 1 : ouvapiv St&wpL xQ 
vltij pou, tv’ 6)5 a&uvaxuv naifi xov &g&xovxa, iva fertiPaiVfl pexa itappriaiat; ini aoittSa xai 
fftmXiaxov xai bti xov roagOSEioov rcogeusTai 5v Etpvxema. In earlier hagiographical texts the 
Psalm is referred to in passages describing the Satan appearing in the likeness of a lion and 
threatening the Saint. The latter expressed confidence in God’s assistance with the words of the 
Psalm which successfully made the beast vanish: E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, Leipzig 
1939,96. 
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beneficial, possible and glorious 167 . One of the examples offered by the 
scholia on Aphthonius is that the tyrant must be punished so that none will 
become tyrant in the future 168 . Further, Hermogenes stressed the probatory 
value of the laws in rhetoric 169 . The opinion of the legislator is used as a 
confirmation of all that has been said earlier 170 . The opinion of the legislator 
is defined as sententiae (yvcbirri) 171 . In the lines from the Bible we recognize 
both the theme of justice and the value of the argument of the law-giver 
expressed as a sententia. Thus the metaphorical meaning and the symbolism 
of the De Signis are based on techniques of argument familiar in rhetoric. 

The emotional power of the work cannot be denied. The siege of Con¬ 
stantinople is depicted with the recurring theme of the greed of the Latins 172 
and of the struggle between right and wrong, knowledge and ignorance. 
Choniates handles his subject like an epideictic orator and a patriotic writer. 
The statues have become a symbolic standard of past greatness and order, an 
embodiment of memories of the Roman historical past, of Greek values 
(Heracles), of unsurpassed artistic values and literary tradition (Helen) 173 . 


167. 'Avo 3 vu[xov 'AtpSovtov, Walz, Rhetores Graeci , II, 37-39; Doxopatres, 'OfuXtm 

tig Aqfldnov, 401-404. 

168. Ibidem, 39: olov hu TiptugnBrivai tov xvqctvvov, tva ph xat lugavvnap; Do¬ 

xopatres, ibidem, 403. 

169- Sopatros, Eig ttiv 'Eppoyivovg zixvnv, ibidem, V, 155: ragiTiov ai Grav 

EXwpxv vdpovg auvTiYoyotivTa^ tbidxwg otiv iq)Z%f\g tfiv ioti voyuoUxov yvtbpnv wg xal nx0ava>- 
tiyavxaL \wXi(na jtetOouaav Myaye itQog u. Cf. also Maximus Planoudes, ibidem, 305-306, 

170. Ibidem, 306: h yog toIj vofioOeiou yvcbpr], tpaotv, Garceg ^inqjgdyurpa xai |3e|foi(oOL5 td>v 
Eigii^evcuv ictivxtov feoti. 

171. Ibidem, 306: yvcbpnv 6 i vofro0£tau xaXei k&v t 6 Iv eugimctipEvov qkq tou 
WQiwxiQQV, TOUT&mv oil \x6vov ev vdpm, aXXa xal iv r|mtpio|n<m t iv 6 taBfr,qi xa i eiucnuXfi. On 
the use of quotations as arguments cf. E, de Vries - van der Velden, Theodore Metochite. Une 
revaluation t Amsterdam 1987, 185-186. On the use of quotations in Byzantine literature cf. A. R. 
Littlewood, "A Statistical Survey of the Incidence of Repeated Quotations in Selected Byzantine 
Letter-Writers”, in: L Duffy and J. Peradotto, Goniwos. Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies 
Presented to Leenden ft Westering at 75, Buffalo, New York 1988, 137-J54, 

172. p. 647,19: qxXOxQUOOv; p. 648,35-36: oijS£ y&g (piXonXovtiai; xoqov die 6 iq to pagfkxgov 
trrnou 

173. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire, 146 presents the prophetic and apocalyptical power of 
the statues as having erased the historical memory they once conveyed ("les monuments ne sont 
pas des souvenirs historiques, ils illustrent une conception catastrophe de Thistoire”), However, 
even in “apocalyptical” texts we can discern the desire to maintain the historical memory which 
was difficult to trace: the stele on the Xerolophos was erected to commemorate Constantinople’s 
siege and occupation by Severus (pfi tig j^vnnnv xf\g 6 (ktbazwg icrtinv &vc 0 etq; ): G. Dagron, I. 
Paramelle, *‘Un texte patriographique. Le ‘Recit merveilleux, tres beau et profitable sur la coEonne 
du Xerolophos 1 (Vindob. SuppL gr. 172, fol 43v-63v)’\ TM 7 (1979) 516 (J. 148), This text is signifi¬ 
cant precisely because it is placed so far from the literary tradition (ibidem, 491: £ TJn monstre du 
point de vue litteraire, une legende tardive du point de vue historique”). 
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The selection embraces various expressions of history and culture, Greek and 
Roman. As remains of the past, the statues are viewed in a very sentimental 
manner. But behind the rhetorical magnification of the theme emerges the 
historical consciousness of the past and the hope that subversion will take 
place and order and justice will be reestablished 174 . 

As in the ekphrasis of Christodorus of Koptos, the message becomes clear 
in the last lines of the work, In Choniates’ lament the distribution of justice is 
meant to satisfy the reader, familiar with the conventions of the genre. 
Convention has been revitalized by invention. In the last lines Choniates 
indicates to us what we should conclude about this text and how we should 
react to it. He filtered his attitudes towards the statues through the taste and 
rationale of his classical education, He used the theme of the prophetic power 
of the statues not as it was taught by Apollonius and further maintained in the 
Parastaseis, the Patria and other Byzantine texts, but dressed in biblical 
metaphors. Although he expressed his own reservations about the prophylactic 
power of the statues by Apollonius of Tyana, he presents the statues 
metaphorically embodied in prophecy, biblical this time. In the ekphrasis of 
Christodorus of Koptos the message was messianic, Choniates’ lament was 
apocalyptical. 

Although the sources we have examined are diverse in style and purpose, 
they invite comparison, which reveals striking similarities. We have concluded 
that the diversity of meaning of the statues was potentially metaphorical and 
that the shifting meanings of the statues allowed for abstractions; the inter¬ 
pretations of these texts were dear and credible as in high style rhetoric, 
while their statements are not of a single approach or attitude. These literary 
interpretations were possible because statues have been defined in the sources 
as the embodiment of historical memories, as symbols of past greatness both 
historically and esthetically. 

Two examples will further illustrate this conclusion from interpretations of 
the columns and the statues of the emperors Constantine and Justinian which 
symbolized the renovatio of the empire from the end of the twelfth century. 

The statue of Constantine on the porphyry column became a place of 
reverence early on 175 . Hesychius states that it was shining like the sun (bixriv 

174. As, for example, in Tzetzes, Chiliades, IX.682-85: VUXa '/i.Xlcov wtwBev xqovojv xaia - 
XuGriop, / "O|iiog oil at xai Sgflvds m, ftXMt xapa iotlxai- i Tva psi^ojv xunOrinp yap xat ixXeov 
Xc^utguvOpop, / KaiatuHtinji too 5 xaXov tolc; xaxaAumjoi xe. 

175. Philostorgius, Historic Ecclesiastics 11.17. CF. also Mliller-Wiener, BiSdiexikon, 255-257; C. 
Mango, “Conscantinopolitana”, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts 80 (1965) 306- 
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W-ion JipoM|i3tovxa) n6 . Constantine himself had already been associated with 
sun by Eusebius: like “the radiant sun” he shined on all parts of the empire 
through his four sons. They were like “the rays of his own brightness” 177 . In 
the tenth century Constantine Rhodius described the statue in similar terms: it 
was shining like gold upon the entire city (XQuaco xaTanyd^ovra rc&oav triv 
3t6X.iv) 178 . The identity of the statue was reshaped in the course of the 
centuries. The pagan origin of the statue was intentionally obliterated in the 
early Byzantine sources in an effort to promote the image of the Christian 
emperor; attention to the rays is paid from the sixth century; it was only in 
Anna Comnena’s History that it was demystified and identified with a statue 
of Apollo-Helios 179 . Anna’s personal classical education might have played a 
role, and additionally her effort to dissociate the statue’s fall with any adverse 
event in her father’s rule. After the true identity of the original statue had 
been spelled out, Zonaras stressed the Christian essence of the statue by 
changing the rays into nails from Christ’s cross 180 . This legend is also known 
from apocalyptical texts 181 according to which Constantine’s column will be 
the only part of the capital above the seawaters at the time of the final 
cataclysm 182 . 

The description of the famous statue of Justinian by Pachymeres offers a 
remarkable parallel. Pachymeres in the ekphrasis of the Augusteum describes 
the crown of the statue as a diadem: it was not wide, nor was it round, but the 
part which touched the head looked like a diadem (otecpavo^), circling the 

313; idem, “Constantine’s Porphyry Column and the Chapel of St. Constantine'', Aekr.Xpitn. 
'Aqx.'Et. 10 (1980-1) 103-110; G. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitate. Constantinople er ses institu¬ 
tions de 3 jO a 451, Paris 1974, 37-38; R. Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals. Topography and 
Politics, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1983.62 ff.; G. Fowden, "Constantine’s Porphyry Column: 
The Earliest Literary Allusion”, 7R5 81 (1991) 119-31. 

The column traditionally symbolized strength and power: J. Onians, ‘The Strength of Columns 
and the Weakness of Theory", in: The Art of interpreting, 30-51. 

176. Hesychitis, ap„ ed. Preger, 17. For other later references cf. Cameron and Herrin 
Pamtaseis, 36,216-2)7,219, 243,263-264. 

177. Life of Constantine 3.21. For references of the emperor’s association with the sun and light 
cf. Av. Cameron, Flavius Cresconius Corippus, In laudem lustini August! min oris Libri IV, Bristol 
1976,11.145; 11.290, 300; IV.99 and note on 1.149; S. G. Maccormack, Art and Ceremony in Late 
Antiquity, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1981,20, 35-37,45,49-50, 167,251. 

178. I. Legrand, “Description des oeuvres d’art et de Peglise des Saints Apotres de 
Constantinople. Podme en vers iambique par Constantin le Rhodien”, REG9 (1896) p, 38, v. 69. 

179. Anna Comnena, Alexias XII.4.5. 

180. Zonaras XIII.3.25-26. 

181. L. Ryden, "The Andreas Salos Apocalypse, Greek Text, Translation, and Commentary", 
DOP 28 (1974) 254 with other references. 

182. Ibidem, 211 (li. 248-250), 254; Revelations of Methodius of Patara, ed. B. Isrrin, OcAto- 
venic Mefodija Patarskago, IJ: Vedenija Daniels, Moskva 1897,148.9-10. 
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temples and the forehead evenly. The upper part, however, was extended 
upwards to a great height, and the feathers turned into gold gleaming on the 
head (mega Tft tcecpaX.fi xQuoanYfi vlveim} 183 . The key word in this passage is 
the xGP 1 ecru vp 184 , which here stands as a parallel to the rays of Constantine’s 
statue. It evokes Constantine Rhodius’ expression xpnoth xatairyd^ovta. The 
choice of the lyric word XQucrauyfi? by Pachymeres creates an esthetic 
vocabulary of imperial power. It emphasizes the celebration of the emperor’s 
image and of his rule which is symbolically elevated to celestial heights 185 . 
The column and the statue of the emperor Justinian had apparently symbolized 
the renovatio of the empire from the end of the twelfth century. The column 
and the statue of Justinian represented in a miniature of the twelfth century in 
the Cod. gr. 751 fol. 26r in the Library of Vatican should be understood in this 
way 186 . The column is shown higher than the church of Saint Sophia and 
extends over the border of the miniature. In the disturbed years before the 
turn of the century this symbolism of renovatio could not be missed 187 . 

Unlike the place which the concept of the marvelous occupied in the 
medieval West, the concept of the statues as marvels and embodiments of 
miraculous power in Byzantium drew on the philosophical theories of Neo¬ 
platonism and on the literary tradition of the Patria. The way the marvelous 
with ail its expressions functioned is of interest to us not only as a cultural 
phenomenon, but also from the point of view of its esthetic value in liter¬ 
ature 188 . J. Le Goff discerned two other functions of the marvelous in the 
medieval West: “to serve as compensation for the banality and predictability 
of everyday life” and “the marvelous was one form of resistance to the official 
ideology of Christianity” 189 . 


183. George Pachymeres, ““ExcpQaau; tou Auyoucraujvog”, PG 144* col. 921C 

184. Gold was generally used to designate "everything beautiful and marvellous 15 ; Ph Host rat us 
the Elder, Imagines 11.17.12, 

185. Justinian’s statue was regarded by foreigners "as celebrated as the Great Church”; Cutler* 
"De Signis”* 115. 

186. S, PapadakLOekland, “The Representation of Justinian’s Column in a Byzantine Miniature 
of the Twelfth Century”* BZ 83 (1990) 63-71, 

187. On the idea of renovatio and the evocation of glories of the past by the literati of the period 
cf. P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, Cambridge 1993,23 ff, with earlier 
bibliography. 

188. Cf, T for example* J. le Goff, L’imaginaire medieval, Paris 1985* 21, English transl. by A. 
Goldhammer* The Medieval Imagination, Chicago and London 1988* 30; “the aestheticlzation of the 
marvelous, that is* its increased use as ornament. This was a literary and artistic development, a 
question of style”. 

189. Ibidem, 24 (Engl transl* 32). 
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In Byzantium stories about the supernatural power of statues could function 
as a form of antithesis, but not programmatic reaction to rational antique 
humanism 190 . Such a definition of the marvelous (to BaupaatSv) is found 
already in Aristotle’s Poetics, where he defines it as based on the “irrational" 
element (to akoyov), He recognizes, however, the esthetic power of the 
marvel in literature, especially in tragedy. Such stories encompassing 
marvelous and irrational elements were expected to excite the audience and 
are enjoyable (to 8e Baiijtatrriv f]8i3) 191 . In the Lives of the Sophists by 
Eunapius the inquiries through dialectic are “the only true realities”, while the 
theurgic power of some sophists and miracle-workers was still defined as 
magic: "the impostures of witchcraft and magic that cheat the senses are the 
works of conjurors who are insane men led astray into the exercise of earthly 
and material powers” 192 . To the miracle-working of the sophists is contrasted 
as superior the “purification of the soul which is attained by reason” 193 . 

There is no doubt that the marvelous and the superstitious beliefs which it 
provoked were ultimately placed in the sphere of popular culture by the texts. 
It should not come as a surprise that in the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai 
and some other texts such attitudes were embraced even by members of the 
upper class 194 . Some Byzantine intellectuals, however, criticized the belief in 
the supernatural power of statues. Photius in his Bibliotheca, in the entry on 
John Philoponus 195 , refers to Iamblichus’ belief in the divine nature of the 
statues, that they were divine (Bela xe Sei^ai ta ei 8 u)X.a), full of divine 
substance (Beta; petouaiag avctitAea) and that they were extraordinary works 
and superior to human judgement (Epya fuiepcp-ufj xaL 86^115 tkvBpcDiuvn? 
xpeUtova). Photius’ criticism 196 is based on a text by John Philoponus against 


190. It bas been noticed that in the texts of classical antiquity (fifth and fourth centuries B.C.) 
rationalization concealed superstitious beliefs about statues: Faraone, Talismans and Trojan Horses, 
114-117, The antithesis of many ancient Greek authors (Plato, TTieophrastus, Plutarch, Lucan) to 
magic and superstition with reference to statues is fully documented: ibidem, U; F, GraL La magic 
duns I'anliquite grdeo-romaine, Paris 1994, 110-112, 140, et passim. 

191. 1460a, but he concludes that irrational elements should be avoided in the tragic plot. 

192. c. 474 (transl. W. G, Wright, ed. Loeb): ... t crura Bin id ovriag ovra, ai 6e -nqv aiaenaLv 
dJtatwnaL payyaveiai xal yonteuowai, Oauparon;uiwv Ipya, xai Jtpog nXixdg uvac 6uvd^Ei$ 
jcapcotaLovrurv ncri pirnvorcav. 

193. c. 473: aO 6e rotirtov Oanudopg, (bon zq ou5e £y<b, ifiv Sid rob Aoyou ndOagniv piya 

n xoupa umjkapfkivtuv. 

194. Cameron and Herrin, Parastaseis, 32. Scholars have reached similar conclusions about 
Greek and Roman antiquity including the classical period: Graf, La magic, 101 and n. 55. 

195. cod. 215. 

196. rcoXAd piv dmOava |iu0oXoydJv, rcoAAd elq dfifjAoug qisgcuv aLiLa^, jtoXXd 6£ Kai mlc, 
OQOpivou; Evavrla ygdrpeiv oux aLoxuvdpevog: 11.17-19. 
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the negt ayaXpdTtov of lamblichus, which he had read. Psellus, however, 
believed in the prophetic power of the statues expressed by their sweating. 

In Byzantium the belief in the supernatural power of the statues could be 
seen as the antithesis to high culture and high style literature. It was 
developed in line with the dramatic importance which the marvelous and the 
miraculous gradually received in the culture, the politics and the intellectual 
life of the early Byzantine period. But as we have concluded from the analysis 
of the poetic ekphrasis of Christodorus of Koptos and of the lament of Nicetas 
Choniates, in educated circles it became an elaborate literary theme 
interpreting Constantinople’s historical past and promoting its future image. In 
this respect the continuation of this tradition is discerned in the account of the 
petrified emperor 197 , the paopagcopevo? 3001 X 165 , which expressed the hope 
for the recovery of the empire during the centuries under Turkish occupation 
and it became an elaborate literary theme in works of modern Greek 
literature 198 . 


197. Petrification in a different context is attested in earlier texts, Cf. F, Nau, "Le miracle de 
Saint Michet a Colosses", TO 4, 5 (1907) 542^543,561.7; Malalas, 202,10-12, Petrifi cat ions are also 
attested in modern Greek folktales: R. M, Dawkins, Modern Greek Folkt&te$ t Oxford 1953, 23 0, 
240, 381; N, Politis, MeXetqi negi too [ttov mi zfig yXdxrorjg wv 'BXXrivixov kaou. IJagaSomig 
a Athens 1965,863 ff. 

198. N, Bees, "Dept xov t<nogrip£vou xQWHoXoylou ifjg KQtnixfjg fkpXioBfiHTig tov Beqo - 

XLvou (cod. Gr. fol., 62-297) nod xou OguXou toD pagpeepajpevou Hganuxa rfjg Xgior. 

'Agx at °X. 'ErmQElag 3, 1 ff,; N. Politis, “AnptbSas So^atTiai negl foxottenraendoetog xoti 'EXXnvi- 
Koti eGvous", AaoygaqjLxa Soft^iEixta 1, 22 IT, 

1 would like to express my gratitude to Dr, John Nesbitt for his help in improving the English of 
the text. 



